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ABSTRACT 

The major objectives tt this investigation were to: 
(a) describe and compare the social interaction patterns of 
handicapped and nonhandicapped children in integrated e^riy education 
classes; (b) identify characteristics of the classroons and the 
t«ache£s that were related to these patterns of social interaction; 
<c) identify child characteristics that were related to these 
patterns of social behaviors: and <d) determine if certain program 
and teacher characteristics differentially related to the social 
interactions of young- handicapped and nonhandicapped children. 
Fifty-eight early education and day care classrooaf in central 
Pennsylvania that met the criteria of enrolling both handicapped anc^ 
noni^andicapped preschool aqe children and being willing to 
participate provided the sample for this study.- From each classroom, 
one handicapped child wKs selected randgnly and was matched with a 
nonhandicapped child on the basis of sex and chronological age; 116 
subjects participated in the stucTy. Child-child interactions and 
teacher-child interactions were recorded during thirty- minute 
observations during free play activities. The trained observer used a 
twenty-second rotating time sampling procedure: recording first the 
"tehavibr o,f one child then the behavior of the "match" child. The 
data .suggest that, although handicapped children are net socially 
isolated or rejected, there are quantitative differences in their 
levels of social behavior* that differentiate them from their 
nonhandicapped classmates. Areas 'of future ^research and suggestions 
\ tox environmental intervention are discussed. (Author/RH) 
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Introduction 

The pl^omotlon of social Integration represents a complex and 
dynamic Inter-relatlonship between the many characteristics of the 
children, the- Integrated class setting, and the transactions that 
take placf among the children, setting, and program. The present 
study provided th6i>f1rst level of analyses of the complex processes 
of succe$$ful social Integration of handicapped and nonhandlcapped 
chlklren <pf early childhood classes. It was demonstrated In this 
study that the levels of an Individual child's social Interactions 
were related to both the characteristics of the child and the con- 
textual variables of the social and physical setting. Although 
Individual attributes or characteristics (I.e., age, developmental 
status, lex, and such) may be predictive of children's social 
Interaction and play behaviors, the present study provided evidence 
to support the Influence of contextual classroom Variables upon the 
successfvl Integration of young handicapped children. 

Thf major objectives of this Investigation were to: (a) describe 
and compare the social Interaction patterhs of handicapped and non- 
handlcjLpped children Irr Integrated early education classes; (b) Iden- 
tify ch(»racter1§t1cs of the classrooms and the teachers that were 
related to these patterns of social Interaction; (c) Identify child 
characteristics that were related to these patterns of social beha- 
viors; and (d) determine If certain program and teacher character- 
istics differentially related to the social Interactions of young 
handicapped and nonhandlcapped children. For the purposes of this 
study, social Integration In ea.rly childhood education and daj( care 
classes was defined as the degree of similarity In the patterns and 
^levels of eight positive social Interaction and play behaviors of 
selected handicapped and nonhandlcapped children. 

V Method 

Samplf 

Fifty-eight early education and day care classrooms In central 
Pennsylvania that, met the criteria of enrolling both handicapped 
and nonhandlcapped preschool age children and being willing to 
participate provided the sample for this study. Comparison of the 
characteristics of children In these programs with existing state 
and national data Indicated they were typical of most Head Start 
and day care classrooms. From each classroomi one handicapped child 
was selected randomly and was matched with a nonhandlcapped child on 
the basis of sex and chronological age. 
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Measures 



Sqc 1 a 1 1 n tera c 1 1 on va r 1 a b 1 es . Child-child Interactions and 
teacher-child Interactions Were recorded 'during thirty minute 
observations during free play activities. The trained observer 
used a twenty-second rotating time sampling procedure; recording 
first the behavior of one child then the behavior of the "match" 
chltd. Hence, fifteen minutes of behavior were recorded for each 
child. Notation, was made as to the Initiator and recipient of 
each social Interaction, the active or passive nature of the 
behavior and its location. A modified Parten Scale was used to 
classify, the child's behavior into categories of: 1). engaged with 
adults. 2) unoccupied, 3) onlooker, 4) Intent on individual 
activity, 5) parallel, 6) associative, and 7) cooperative play. 
Interobserver agreement was maintained at levels above 70% through- 
out the period of data collection. . 



A weighting system that incorporated both the frequency of 
interactions (active) and level of social play was used to generate 
an overall interaction level for each child. 

Predictor variables . Three sets of antecedent predictor 
variables 81*50 were obtained. 

Child characteristics : (1) The child's, developmental level 
as assessed by the teacher using the Denver Pre screening Develop- 
mental Questionnaire , (2) social competency as determined by 
teacher ratings, (3) type of handicapping condition, (4) number 
of days present in classroom, (5) prior preschool experience, 
(6) birth order, (7) age, and (8) sex. 

Teacher characteristics: (1) Perceptions of professional 
competency, (2) attitudes towards ma Inst reaming, (3) training, and 
(4) prior experience teaching .handicapped children. 



Program characteristics : (1) Number of play areas, (2) number 
of barriers dividlng^play areas, (3) number of play units (simple, 
-.complex, multiplex, Hhd super), (4) number of children present, 
(5) handicapped to nonhandicapped child ratio, and (6) teacher 
to child ratio. 



The results provided Information in five areas related to 
the objective of this study. First, the results t)f this study 
demonstrated that hand1<:apped children enrolled in developmental 1y 
Integrated early education classes were socially, as well as phy- 
sically. Integrated with their nonhandicapped peers. Although 
the handicapped children observed were not Isolated or rejected 
In the classes observed, the data comparing their social behaviors 
to those of their nonhandicapped counterparts indicated that 





Results 



handicapped children had fewer Interactlorly ^^^^ less active 
In social encounters thanNf^re their nonhandl capped peers. Both 
groups of children: (a) pla^d more often with their nonhandl- 
capped classmates than their handicapped classmates; lb) had 
more positive social encounters w1 th their peer* than negative 
Interactions, and (c) sj^nt more of their time eltU^ In social 
play ..or engaged with adults, and less of their time Del n^ 
"unoccupied" or not Involved Irt any activity. 

However, handicapped children had fewer active social Inter- 
actions and Initiated fewer positive social Interactions with ^ 
their classmates? Secondly, certain antecedent, child character- 
1st1.cs were related to handicapped children's social Interactions. 
These predictor.- variables were teachers' ratings of children's 
social competency and developmental levels. Handicapped children 
who were rated as more socially and developmental ly competent by 
tochers also exhibited higher levels of social Interactions with 
their peers and higher average levels of social play, as might 
be e)cpected. , ' . 

Differences In teacher characteristics were not predictive 
of levels of handicapped children's social behavior. However, 
teachers' attitudes towards maliBtreaming and teachers' experlengs 
were related to nonhandl capped children's levels of active social 
interactions and average levels of play. , 

Certain play materials and. classroom arfangements were 
related to handicapped children's levels of social play. In 
classrooms with fewer super play units, handicapped target child- 
rent had higher levels of active social interactions with their 
peers. Handicapped target children also had higher average levels 
of social play in classrooms with more complex and multiplex play 
units and fewer physical barriers. 

Finally, the program characteristics that were related ta 
the levels of social interactions of nonhandl capped children did 
not have the same effects upon the levels of Social interactions 
of handicapped children. Handicapped children's levels of social 
interactions were, more highly related to differences in program 
characteristics than were the levels of social interactions of 
nonhandicapped vChi 1 dren . 

Discussion- - , 

The re§ults of the present study demonstrated that it was 
possible to Isolate constellations or sets of antecedent program 
characteristics that have potential for Increasing the success 
of social integration within developmental ly Integrated early 
childhood programs. The natural variations of these program 
characteristics across the 58 classes were predictive,^ to a 
degree, of differences in handicapped children's levels of 
active social interactions and social play. Program character^- 
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t1cs*are more easily and Inexpensfvely modified than are teacher 
characteristics or child characteristics* If adaptations In 
these physical «nd social contexts of developmental ly Integrated 
early qhlldhood classes are found to promote or enhance social 
Integration, either independently or In combination with ojther 
procedural Interventions, environmental Intervention strategies 
may represent cost-effective alternatives to direct^ Individual 
behavioral strategies. ) 

Although the correlational nature of the relationships 
between antecedent charactertstlos and transactional child 
behaA^iors in this study precludes causal interpretations, the 
results did make two significant contributions to the current 
status of social 1nteg|pat1on research and early integration 
practices. 

First, the demonstration of antecedent-transactional relation- 
ships has identified three crittlcally needed areas for future 
research. These areas are: 

t 

i: The demonstration of fun^ctional relationships between' 
manipulations of antecedent program characteristics and changes 
in children's social behavior patterns; 

2. The explpration of behavior covariations among children's 
patterns of behaviors; and 

^ 3. The extended examination of the long-range consequences 
of increasing children's early social interactions. 

Secondly, the antecedent-transactiona^l iselat ion ships found 
in, the present study offer four tentative recommendations for' 
the organization of developmental ly ^ntf^grated early childhood 
programs: * 

1. Teachers should minimize the number of barrjers or 
partition^ they Use to divide^ the classroom into t^lay areas. 
Two alternative ways of creating different play areas are: to 
use different colored floor covering such as carpet, rugs, or 
t11?s, or to use masking^tape to outline the play area boundaries. 
These methods, or the usekof yery low partitions, allow*the 
childrert- to see and to move easily across the many play areas 

of the room. 

2. Teachers may wish to set up play materials and toys 
which can be used by more thaijjDne child^at a time duriiig free- 
play or self-selected activity situations. These are complex 
or multiplex play units. These play Tinits also can be created.^ 

* » 
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by combining materials and toys, such as clay with cookie cutters, 
blocks with trmki* and so on. However, teachers probably should 
not combine too many materials or create super play units. In 
classes with many such super play units, handicapped children had 
loWer levels of social Interactions. 

Some examples of complex and multiplex play .units are pro- 
vided In the following table: 



Complex Play Units 



Teeter Totters Bat and ball 

Balance beams Bean bag toss 

Recorder players Telephones 

Puppets Lotto games 

Playdougb 'Blocks 

Lego sets Flannel boards 
Doll house with furniture 



Multiplex 



Blocks or cars with blocks 
Sand table with shovels 
Water table with boats 
Workbench with hammers 
Playdough with rolling pins 
Papier, paints, and scissors 
Circus wagor\s with animals 



3. Both handicapped and nonhandlcapped children appeared 
to engage In higher levels of social Interactions In classrooms^ 
that had more children present. Although the results of this 
study cannot determine What would be^the optimal number of child- 
ren In each classroom, there are Indications that programs can 
Increase the4r total enrollments within the limits established 

by licensing requirements and available staff and space. 

4. Finally, teachers and program directors can utilize 
i^ree-play oi^elf-sielec ted. activities as a time to assess how 
well the handicapped ch 11 dr^ are assimilated Into the social 
activities of the classroom. If teachers observe that handicapped 
children are not Interacting or playing with their pefers as often 
as the nonhandlcapped children, this Is the time they should focus 
attention upon increasing the oppontunltles handicapped children 
have-for social Interactions and social play. A teacher can get 
an Indication of toese needs by using the levels of nonhandlcapped 
children's secftil behaviors as a gauge to whictfthey can t:ompare 
the handlcapfled children's behaviors. Secondly, teachers must# 
carefully monitor the behaviors of the adults, as well as the 
children in the classrooms. Teachers should pay attention parti- 
cularly to how mucH'attentjIon h^nd1cap(JjBd children receive from 
adults. Too much adult attentl^ tends' to decrease how often 
young children play together. The teachers, aides, and volunteers 
shoijid use th61r ttmfe during the free-play or self -selected 
activities to ob^ve and to encourage children to play'together 
rather than directly participating in the children's activities 

or engaging them in lonV conversations or social encounters. 



Summary^ 



The present research effort* Indicated the possibilities 
of isolating the characteristics and conditions of early child- 
hood education and day care classes to increase the potential 
success of early integration efforts. The data also suggested 
thaff, although handicapped children currently enrolled in 58 
early childhood classes are no£ sjgjgjally isolated or rejected, 
there are quantitative differenciTIn their levels of so(Hal ^ 
behaviors that differentiate them from their nonhandicappfed 
classmates. Areas of future research and field-initiated 
evaluations of environmental strategies to increase young handi 
capp«d children's levels of social behaviors were presented. 
In addition, four teniative suggestions for the cautious appli- 
cation of these envirorynental strategies were provided. 
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C^IAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION 
Need for Propoaed Research 

There are two long-range objectives for Increasing the social 
mteraot Ion among handicapped children, nonhandlcapped children, and 
teachers within Integrated early childhood education settings. The , 
first goal Is the prevention of secondary or additional educational, 
social, and emotional disabilities that result from stigmatizing, 
rejecting, and Isolating handicapped children (Bijou, '1966; Hobbs, 1975; 
Wolfensberger, 1972) . The second goal Is the preparation of the 
handicapped child for future placements In the regular classrooms in 
public schools (Hayden, 197A; Klein & Rudolph, 197A) and ,^ eventually , 
coninunlty social life (Hayden, 1974; Wolfensberger, 1972). 

The achievement of these goals is dependent upon the ability of 
the integrated early education programs to promote lind ma^-ntaln positive 
social Interaction among the children and teachers In the Integrated 
setting. If these settings should fall to achieve the social Integration, 
as well as physical Integration, of handicapped children. It Ip possible 
that Integrated early education settings may have detrimental effects 
upon both han4lcapped and nonhandlcapped children. ' 

The little Information available von preschool taalnstreamlng efforts 
has shown that merely bringing handicapped and nonhand^apped children 

31. 

together In the same classroom will not automatically iachleve the social 
goals of Integration (Cooke, Apollonl, & Cooke, 1977; Devonney, 
Guralnlck, & Rubin, 197A; Ensher, Blatt, & Wlnschel, 1977; Karnes, Lee, 
& Yoshloka-Maxwell, 1978; Ray, 1975; Snyder, Apollonl, & Cooke, 1977). 



It Is, therefore, necessary t« identify the critical factors and 
conditions that will promote complete social Integration ^^f preschool 
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handicapped children. • , 

The need for this Information Is Intensified by recent social and 
legislative pressures to mainstream young handicapped ^children into 
preschool program^ (e .g. , P.L. Economic Opportunity ^ct Amend- 

ments, 1972; P.L. 94-1A2 The Education of Handicapped Children Act, 
1977) and Is particularly critical in rural areas where children with 
handicapping conditions are widely dispersed, specialists nfe rare, and 
mains treaming is likely to be the most cost-effective method for meeting 
the legal and social imperatives for providing^handicapped children 
entry in to, the educational system In the least restrictive way (Peters, 
Laub, .Neisworth, Kurtz, & Wilder, 1975), % 

Rationale for the Study 
With the great variability that exists among development ally 
integrated classrooms and among young children, it is impossible to 
identify one variable responsible for the success *dr failure of a 
malnstreamlng effort. The promotion of social integration represents 
a complex and dynamic ftiterrelatlonshlp between the many characteristics 
of the children present, the teachers, and the program. Needed is an 
effort to provide both an assessment of the social integration of young 
handicapped children in existing, typical early education settings and 
an analysis of those characteristics of the program context that are 
associated with the succejBS or failure of such malnstreamlng efforts. 
In other words, an analysis is required of those antecedent conditions 
(preconditions) that may directly or indirectly relate to the success 
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or failure of social integration. Such preconditions include variables 
within three clustei: groups: 



2. Teacher characteristics — including education and training, 
attitudes toward^ mains treaming, and perceived teaching competency. 

3. Classroom characteristics^" including the number of children 
present, the ratio of handicapped to nonhandicapped children, the 
adult/child ratio, the types of materials and equipment present, and 
the like. 

Each cluster of variables (and each variable within each cluster) 
may contribute to the success of social integration. Yet, little is 
known about the distribution of such variables within early childhood 
education settings, and the relative contribution each makes the 
success of social integration, , 

Such information is required if successful planning and program 
development is to occur. 

Further, the three clusters of variables (and the variables within 
clusters) are not all equally subj|act to intervention. Peters and Willis 
(1978), for example, have suggested that it is possible to project a 
"Modif lability Index" when moving from theory and research to dally 
early education practice. Some research variables may be predictive 
of the outcomes of early littervention without being themselveii subject 
to%anlpulation and intervention (e.g., child's sex, child's birth order 
or ordinal position in the family, the nature of the child's handicap). 




1^ Child variables — including the child's age, developmental 
el, social competency, type of handicapping condition, family 



background, prior jyreschool experience, and sex. 
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Other variables may be somewhat lesa predictive, but are much mo^e 
subject to intervention (e.g., the number of children enrolled, the 
number of play areas in the classroom, and the nature of the materials 
or equipment available in the early childhood Sstlucat ion setting). It is 
clear that, for program planning purposes, there are certain efficiency 
considerations that need to incorporate both the relative contribution 
of a variable (or set of variables) and the ease and acceptability of 
intervention. In terms of the three clusters of variables listed above, 
the order of ease of intervention Tfrom most to least) runs: program, 
teacher, and child characteristics. 

In the past, social integration has been evaluated as a uniform 
Independent variable. That is, research efforts have simply or princi- 
pally looked at mainstreaming as the physical "mixing" of handicapped 
and nonhandicapped children. Little effort has gone into identifying 
and isolating the relative contributions of child, teacher, and program 
as they occur as a constellation of conditions. Further, few attempts 
have been-jnade to look at the nature of the social interactions 
(I.e., in terms of quality and quantity) that actually occur in 
malnstreamed education settings. This study sought to make such an 
analysis. 

For purposes of this study, social integration is defined as the 
degree of similarity in the patterns and levels of eight positive saclal 
interaction and play behaviors of selected handicapped and nonhandicapped 
children in 58 early childhood classes. 

The following chaipter presents the review of literature and 
research. Included in this review are the rationale for Integration of 
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young handicapped children and the examination of the "Interrelatlonahlpb 
between antecedent characteristics (I.e., program and child character- 
lstlcs)'and children's social behaviors In early chlldho0d classes. 
This review provides the framework from which the selection of variables ^ 
and research meth^s for the present Investigation were developed. 
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REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 
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The review of literature la divided Into four main parts. The 
first section discusses the concept of social integration, a rationale 
for initiating these efforts in early childhood education programs, and 
the goals of these malnstreaming efforts. The second section reviews 
integration efforts in early childhood education settings* The ^Ird 
section presents a discussion of two aspects of Interaction in the 
development of all young children. The second aspect reviews program 
factors and child characteristics influencing th^ frequency and levels 
of Social interaction in early, childhood education classrooms. The 
final section presents a brief discussion of the limitations of the 
past evaluations of malnstreaming efforts. This section concludes with 
Implications for this study and future research. 

Developmental In tegration in Educational Set tingSj 
Social Integration 

4 Wolfensberger (1972) has differentiated two types of integration: 
physical and social. Physical integration is the inclusion or physical 
presence of handicapped children in the classtoom. Social integration 
involves the active social interaction and social acceptance for 
handicapped children* Ultimately, social integration is the only 

V 

me^iVgful form of Integration which leads to the attainment of maln^ 
streaming goals (Wolfensberger, 1972, p*A8). Although physical 
integration la a necessary precondition of social integration, it alone 

r 

is not sufficient to guarantee social integratioa. 
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The physical integration of handicapped children into claesrooms 
and schools has not resulted in significant increasies in social 
interaction with nonhandicapped peers (Cooke et al., 1977; Devonney 
et al., 197A; Ensher et al., 1977; Karnes, Teska, & Hodfeins, 1970; 
Ray, 1974; Porter, Ramsey, Tremblay, laccobo, & Crawley, 1978; Snyder 
et al., 1977), increased social status or peer acceptance (Baldwin, 
1958; (Joodman, Gottlieb, & Harrison, 1972; Gottlieb & Budoff, 1973; 
Johnsor^ 1950), N^r more favorable teacher's attitude^ (Gottlieb, 1975b; 
Shotel, lano, & McGenttlgan} 1972). The familiarity and contact with 
handicapped childrek brought about by physical integration may actually 
contribute to increased peer rejection (Ensher et al., 1977; Goodman 
et al., 197||| Gottlieb ^< Budoff, 1973) and negative changes in teachers' 
attitudes towards maiim^reaming (Shotel et al., ^972). 

Speculations as to the reasons for the failures to achieve social 
'integration are numerous and varied. However, the central Issues are 
clear: (a) What critical transactions must take place within the 
in^grated class or setting that lead to social integration of handi- 
capped children? (b) Are there characteristics of the settings and the 
children that are common to successful integration efforts? 

In a review spanning twenty years of research on the social 
acceptance of physically handicapped children, Jordan (1968) identified 
four factors critical to the success of social Integration. These were! 
(a) the nature of the social contact, (b) the situational context of 
the social contact, (c) the contributions of the handicapped children, 
and (d) the environment into which the handicapped child was physically 
Integi^ated . 
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Jordan conciuded that each of the four factors must be considered 
separately and interactively to determine the success an Individual 
handicapped child will have In an integrated setting. The following 
sections provide « few Illustrations of how each of these factors have 
been approached empirically and demonstrated to have an effect on 
handicapped children's social interaction. 

The nature of the social contact. In general, ^It has been 
hypothesized that pleasant and more rewarding social Interactions or 
experiences with the handicapped child will Increase the handicapped 
child's social status, acceptance, and the number of positive social 
contacts the child receives from peers and classmates. A series of 
studies on the nature of social Interactions among normally developing 
preschool children (Charlesworth & Hartup, 1967; Hartup, 1978; Hartup 
& Coates, 1967; Hartup, Glaszer, & Charlesworth, 1967) has demonstrated 
the relationships between the child's ability to provide reinforcement 
to peers smd the amounts of reinforcement and the social acceptance the 

child received in return. Children who emitted' more positive reinforce- 

\ 

ment during social interactions with peers tended not only to receive 

• <j 

more positive reinforcement (usually in the form of continued social 

interactions), but also received higher social status irt their classrooms 
Conversely, preschool children who emitted more negative reinforcement 
during social interactions with their peers tended to receive more 
negative reinforcement and also lower social status in their classrooms. 

To date, there have befin no similar assessments of the preschool 
handicapped children's levels of contingent reinforcement to their 
nonhandicapped peers during naturaUy occurring soci-al interactions. 



However, handicapped children's behavioral repertoires were found 
deficient In those behaviors most frequently defined as positive 
reinforcement (Cooke & Apolloni, 1976; Strain & Timm, 1974). 

The reinforcement or pleasant consequences for the social contact, 
however, need not come directly from the handicapped child. Nonhandi- 

•e 

capped children's positive social interactions and contacts with a 
handloapped child were increased when systematically reinforced by the 
teacher (Strain & Timm, 197A) . 

Although the effects of positive contact with handicapped children 
upon teachers' behaviors have "not been studied directly, the results from 
attitudlnal' research confirm the same relationship. Harasymiw and Home 
(1975) showed that teachers' attitudes both towards mainstreaming and 
handicapped children increased favorably when they felt they had 
successfully taught a year in an integrated class. On the other hand, 
teachers who felt they had been unsuccessful showed significantly more 
negative attitudes towards mainstreaming and their own professional 
capabilities (Shotel et aX. , 1972). 

The situational context of the social coixt#C,t . In comparisons t»f 
effects of integration in classroom and play groyp situations, Gottlieb 
(1975b) and Jordan (1968) concluded that the voluntary, less demanding 
constraints of social contact within the context of the informal play 
group led to more favorable peer attitudes tdwards mentally retarded . 
children than did the classroom context. In both studies, an alternative 
explanation may be that the traditional elementary school classrooms 
offered fewer opportunities, for positive social contacts among the 
children than did the play-group context. 
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The contrlbutlona of the handicapped child . Varloua researchers 
have suggested that the handicapped child's social a«t|eptance and social 
Interactions are Impaired by his inappropriate and/or antisocial 
behaviors (Baldwin, 1958; Johnson, 1950) or his limited repertoire of 
social Behaviors (Cooke & Apollonl, 1976; Snyder et al., 1977; Strain 
& Shores, 1977; Strain & Tlmm, ^97A) . 

In a correlatl<3>nal study of the effects of inappropriate behaviors 
on peer sociometrlc ratings, Bonney and Powell (1953) showed that 
children's highly visible Inappropriate behaviors were negatively 
correlated with their social acceptance. Obtrusive inappropriate 
behaviors that were not directed at any child were even more detrimental 
to social status than were aggressive behaviors. Furthermore, these 
inappropriate behaviors were tolerated even less by peers when the child 
was labeled as handicapped (Gottlieb, 1975a). 

> 

Very little is known about the behavior patterns of handicapped 
children in Integrated early education settings. However, the few 
existing observational studies of preschool classrooms have failed to 
find higher rates of aggressive or aatiso<aal behaviors for handicapped 
children (Karnes et al., 1978; Peterson & Harallck, 1977; Porter 
et al., 1978). 

In addition to the behavioral contributions, the nature and 
severity of the child's handicapping condition may influence his social 
contacts. The stimulus properties of the handicapped » child's physical 
appearance, behavior, and patterns of movement may identify the child as 
atypical (Gottlieb, 1975a) and act as deterrents to social interaction 
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(Bijou, 1966; Nelaworth, Smith & Jones, 1977). The number of social 
contacts and the level of pe^r acceptance of handicapped children have 
been found to decrease as the visibility (Bruininks & Kennedy, 1974; 
Force, 1956; Levitt & Cohen, 1976) and the severity (Enaher et al., 
1977; Syracuse University, 1974) of the child's handicapping condition 
increased . 

The environmental setting of Integration. Very limited information,, 
exists on the environmental Influences on social integration. Few 
studies have attempted to identify the relationships between existing 
program or class;:oom features and the degree of social interaction or 
levels of social integration achieved in those settings. y 

The few existing studies have focused mainly upon factored in the 
social environment— principally, teachers' attitudes. This research 
* overwhelmingly concludes that social integration is dependent upon t-he 
classroom teacher's positive attitude towards integration (Ensher et al., 
1977; Haring, Stern, ^& Cruikshank, 1958; Syracuse University, 1974; 
Wynne, Ulfelder, & Dakof, 1975). 

Only one study has attempted to investigate the impact of the 
physical environment upon the success of developmental integration. 
This was a study of the effects of physical classroom design on the 
peer sociometric ratings of handicapped children (Gottlieb & Budoff, 

1973). ^ 

Although the mentally retarded children in up. architecturally, 
open-designed school wer,e more frequently known ^ they were also more 
frequently reje<^ed by nonhandicappe^ children than handicapped children 
Integrated into traditionally designed classrooms. 
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The preceding four sections Illustrate how complex the patterns of 
factors might be which Influence the outcome of Integration, The 
achievement of social integration represents a multidimensional concern. 
Within this framework^ the influences of the characteristics of the 
child^ the environment, and the social contacts that take place must all 

c 

be addressed. 

Earljr Integrat^ijni Rationale 

The current educational, social, and legislative pressures to 
implemeht large-scale malnstreamlng efforts are based more upon the 
failure of developftientally segregated programs to demonstrate any 
significant educational and/or social advantages than on the strengths 
of integrated programs (Deno, 1973; MacMillan, 1971). The issue of the 
relative merits of segregated versus integrated placements for 
handfcapped children, however, may no longer be a relevant issue in 
light of two recent legislative actions. The precedence and priority 
for integration of handicapped children in early childhood programs have 
been established firmly by P.L. 92-'42A, The Economic Opportunity Act 
Amendments, 1972; and P.L. 94-^142, The Education of Handicapped Children 
Act, 1977. 

Beyond tl>^ legislative imperatives, developmental integration in 
early childhood education classes has been endorsed because the nature 
and chAtacterlstics of these programs and the children they serve .allow 
for th^ accommodation of a wider range of children's Individual 
differences than do regular education classes in the public schools. 
These program and child characteristics may optimise the potential for 
success of integration efforts initiated during the preschool years: 
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1. Early childhood education programs tend to serve more 
heterogeneous groups of children, in terms of chronological age and 
developmental capabilities, than do ^public schools (Hayden, 1974; 
Wolfensberger, 1972). 

2. Early education programs tend to have smaller classes and 
lower adult-child ratios than public school classes (Fein & Clarke- 
Stewart, 1973; Hayden, 1974; Wolfensberger, 1972). 

3. Early childhood programs place more emphasis on comprehensive 
and individualized Instruction (Hayden, 1974; Neisworth & Madle, 1975; 
Wolfensberger, 1972). 

4. Younger children show less discrimination and fewer negative 
attitudes towards handicapped children than school-age children (Levitt 
& Cohen, 1976). 

5., Early childhood educators place high priority upon positive 
social Interaction In the classroom and the development of social f 
competencies (F^in & Clarke-Stewart, 1973; Landreth, Gatdner, Eckhardt, 
& Prugh, 1943; J^terfij & Marcus, 1973). 

6. Massive inli<»i?ventlon efforts to remediate or to prevent the 
additional disability are most effective when implemented before the age 
of six years and continued through school age (Bronfenbrenner , 1974; 
Caldwell, 1970; Kirk, 196A) . 

Early Integration Goals 

There are two long-range objectives for increasing the social 
Interaction among handicapped children, nonhandlcapped children, and 
teachers in integrated early education settings. The first goal is the 
prevention of secondary or additional educational, social, and emotional 
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disabilities that result from stigmatizing, rejecting, and isolating 
handicapped children (Bijou, 1966; ,Childs, 1975; Wolf ensberger , 1972). 
The second goal Is the preparation of the handicapped child for future 
placements in the regular classrooms In public school (Hayden, ^JL974; 
Klein & Randolph, 1974) and, evenjuially, community social life (ipayden, 
1974; Wolfensberger, 1972). Tl^ achievement of these goals is dependent 
upon the ability of the integrated eatly edUl::ation programs to promfote 
and maintain social integration among the children and teachers in the 
integrated setting. If these settings should fall to achieve the social 
Integration, as well as physical integration, of handicapped chlldten, 
it is possible that integrated early education settings may have 
detrimental effects upon both handicapped and nonhandicapped children. 

In a review of literature on developmentally integrated early 
education programs, three potential social advantages of integrated 
settings have been proposed. These were: 

1. Handicapped children may acquire new and higher levels of 
social skills and play behaviors through observation and imitation of 
the age-appropriate behaviors of their nonhandicapped classmates 
(Apolloni & Cooke, 1978; Bricker & Brlcker, 1977; Peterson, Peterson, 
& Scrlvens, 1977). 

2. Handicapped children may acquire higher levels of social 
competency and social acceptance through social interaction with 
nonhandicapped peers (Devonney et al., 1974; Peterson & Haralick, 
1977; Snyder et al., 1977), 
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3. Nonhandl clipped children and teachers may acquire a broader 
understanding and greatet^ acceptance of Individual fllfSerences and 
limitations through social interactions with handicapped children. 

Listed among the fears and objections to mainstreaming efforjts are 
four negative outcomes that potentially could result from the integration 
of handicapped children and nonhandicapped children. These are:^ 

1. Handicapped children may be socially reJectdliJ or ignored by 
their nonhandicapped classmates and teachers (Gottlieb, 19751); Snyder 
et al., 1977; Wynne et al., 1975). 

2. Handicapped children may disrupt the class activities with 
their inappropriate behavior patterns (Gottlieb, 1975a) . 

3. Handicapped chHdren may detract from the educational 
prpgrammlng by placing Increased demands upon the teachers' time (Porter 
et al., 1978) . 

A. Nonhandicapped children may acquire inappropriate behaviors 
through the observation and Imitation of their handicapped classmates 
(Cooke et al., 1977; Peterson et al., 1977). 

At the present » there exists little clear evidence to support or 
docurtfent either t^he socially beneficial or detrimental outcomes of 
attempts to integrate handicapped and nonhandicapped children in fearly 
educational setClngd. However, it is clear that research and evaluations 
of the Impact of mainstreaming must focus upon. the process and outcomes 
of integration. The following section will review the research 
literature evaluating the Impact of mainstreaming upon the teachers and 
children in integrated early childhood class settings. 
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Ma Inat reaming Evaluation In Early Childhood Programs 
The practice of malnstreamlng — Integrating handicapped and 
nonhandlcapped children Into the same classroom environments — is becoming 
Increasingly widespread In early education programs of various kinds 
(Wynne et al., 1975) and public school settings at rflj^grade levels 
(Deno, 1973). However, much of the debate surrounding the efficacy of 
Integration efforts is based still upon the speculation of the 
potential outcomes of these , practices rather than systematic evaluation 
or empirical research. Very little Is known about the outcomes or 
Impact of malnstreamlng on different children, different a|^ groups, and 
different settings. Even less Information Is available on the process 
variables, the classroom transactions, and Interpersonal Interactions 
which take place within the Integrated classroom (Gottlieb, 1975b). 

This review of the research on early education efforts to main- 
stream will be organized around the four factors discussed previously as 
Influencing the social contacts And accepJtamsts'Kf handicapped children. 
These are: (a) th% nature of tie social contact, (b) the situational 
context of social contact, (c) the contributions of the child, and 
(d) the environmental setting of Integration. 

Nature of Social Contacts 

Clearly, the physical Inclusion of handicapped children In an 
Integrated classroom will not ensure positive social Interactions with 
nonhandlcapped children or peer acceptance. There Is very little 
cross-group Interaction between normally developing children and children 
who are Identified as mentally retarded (Porter et al., 1978; Ray, 
1975), behavlorally disordered (Allen, Benning, & Drummond, 1972; Strain 
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& Timm, 1974), «conomically disadvantaged (Karnea et al., 1970), or 
dttvelopmentally delayed (Devonney et al., 197A; Karnes et al., 1978). 
Only one observational study of social interaction and behaviors of 
young children in integrated early education programs has failed to 
replicate this pattern (Peterson & ttaralick, 1977). 

In a naturalistic study of social Interaction arid play behaviors 
In an Integrated, experimental preschool, Peterson and Harallck (1977) 
did not find that children with handicapping conditions, ranging from 
mild to severe, were rejected more freifUently or received fewer positive 
social c6n tacts than their nonhandlcapped peers • However, even In this 
study, nonhandlcapped children showed a slight preference for other 
nonhandlcapped children as playmates and engaged In higher levels of 
social play when In activities with other nonhandlcapped children. The 
nonhandlcapped children's cooperative play occurred three times more 
frequently when at least one ^ther nonhandlcapped child was available 
as a playmate. When only handicapped children were available as play 
partners, nonhandlcapped children engaged in isolate play 62% of the 
time. The rates of playmate selection and levels of play were not 
reported for hdrtdlcapped children. 

One possible reason for the discrepancy in Peterson and Harallck' s 
results, as compared to other studies, may be the difference in the 
ratio of handicapped to nonhandlcapped children in their study and the 
studies listed aboveii fn this study, the class ratio was 3:1 (i.e., the 
result of the reverse mains t reaming of nonhandlcapped children Into a 
preschool class for handicapped chlleren) as opposefi to a 1:1 ratio 
(Devonney et al., 1974; Karnes et al., 1978; Ray, 1974). The smaller 
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number of other nonhandi capped playnrntee available may have Incrensed 
the probability that the nonhandicapped children would Interact with a 
handicapped child. This result may question the efficacy of the 
practice of Integrating a few handicapped children into a large group 
of nonhandicapped children (Cooke et al., 1977; Guralnlck, 1976; Korn» 
1974; Northcott. 1970). 

Sunmuirlitlng the studies listed above. It appears that generally 
nonhandicapped preschool children interact primarily with other 
nonhandicapped children and only minimally with handicapped children 
during free play situations. Handicapped children, however* show no 
dis^rnable interaction preference for either handicapped or nonhandi- 
capped children (Karnes et al., 1978; Porter et al., 1978). 

In comparisons of the patterns of social and play behaviors of 
handicapped and nonhandicapped children, the following conclusions are 
drawn: 

1. Nonhandicapped children showed higher levels of social play 

\ 

than handicapped 9hlldren (Devonney et al., 197A; Peterson & Haralick, 
1977). 

2. Both handicapped and nonhandicapped children generally showed 
low rates of negative social behavior (Porter et al., 1978). 

> 3. Handicapped children and nonhandicapped children showed no 
differences in the frequencies of their interactions with the teacher 
(Porter et al., 1978) . 

Situational Context of Interaction 

There have been no direct studies of the contextual variables, 
such as child-teacher ratio, class size, or age groupings, that may 
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Influence the social contacts and acceptance of handicapped children 
(Guralnlck, 1976). Indirect support for the importance of such variables 
was Indicated In the previous discussion of the ratio of handicapped 
children to nonhandicapped children. There is a critical i^ed to develop 
research in this area (Bricker, 1978; Guralnlck, 1976; Wynne et al., 
1975) . 

Contribution s of the Cimd 

Three contributions of the handicapped child to social interaction 
are reviewed. These contributions are the nature of the qhild's 
handicapping condition, the appropriateness of his/her social behaviors, 
and the level of his/her social competency. As the level of severity 
or visibility of the child's handicapping condition increased, the 
frequency and positive quality of the child's social contacts decreased 
(Bruininks & Kennedy, 197A; Ensher et al . , 197 7; Force 1956; Syracuse 
University, 197A). Secondly, as the frequency of the handicapped child's 
aggressive or antisocial behavior increased, the number of positive 
social contacts decreased (Baldwin, 1958; Gottlieb, 1975a; Johnson, 
^1950). Finally, as the child's level of social competency decreased, 
the ntonber of social contacts decreased (Devonney et al., 1974; Strain 
& Shores, 1977; Stram & Tlmm, 1974). 

Environmental Setting of Integration 

The social environment . Surveys of early childhood educators 
have revealed their attitudes toward malnstreaming of mildly and 
moderattely Impaired children to be generally favorable (Ab/lson, 1976; 
Clark, 1976; Eiisher et al., 1977; Syracuse University, 1974). However, 
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with the Integration of mo^e severely impaired children, teachers' 
attitudes and perceptions of their ovm competencies were less favorable 
(Ensher et al., 1977; Syracuse University, 197A) . 

In an evaluation of Head Start's efforts to mainstream preschool 
classrooiQs, teachers' positive attitudes toward integration were 
significantly correlated to measures of program quality as measured by 
ratings of educational plans. TeachetLs'. perceptions of their profes- 
sional competencies with mildly and moderately -handicapped children were 
positively correlated with general indices of integration (i.e., handi- 
capped children's levels of interactions) and attention to the physical 
and psychological environment (i.e., ratings of room arrangement and 
materials) . Teachers who had more favorable attitudes toward main 
streaming and who felt more confident in their abilities to teach 
handicapped children tended to report having greater success In socially 
Integrating their classrooms. These results confirmed the findings of 
studies discussed previously in this chapter ( i.e. , Harasymiw & Home, 
1975; Shotel et al., 1972). 

Finally, the social context of the peer group in early childhood 
classes appeared to affect integration favoi:ably. Younger children 
showed less discrimination and fewer negative social contacts towards 
handicapped children tfcan did school-age children (Levitt & Cohen, 1976) 

The physical environment^ Th^ is currently no research on the 
influence of the physical environment of early childhood educatioii 
classrocnnp upon social integration of handicapped children. Although 
the physical space and the play materl^s and equipment provided in -the 
classroom have been shown to have significant effect upon the social 



behkvlors of young nonhandlcapped children, this area of research ^ 
generally has been neglected for handicapped chlldten. The studies of 
tihe effects of the physical environment on tne social and plAy behaviors 
of nonh«ndicapped^,chlldren will be reviewed in a later section- of this 
chapter. 

.Summary Eyaluatlon ' ' 

In this section the evaX.uaMon^ of nfainst reaming efforts in early 
childhood settings were reviewed ♦ The com^fex patterns of antecedent 
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program and child characteristics affecting the successful outcomes of 
therife mainstreamirtg efforts revealed the need for a clearer under- 
standing of the contextual variables of integrated early childhood 
education settings • The studies reviewed have shown repeatedly that the 
physical integration of handicapped preschool children alone is not 
sufficient; to achieve the goals of integration. Therefore, it is 
necessary to begin Identifying critical^variables and developing 
strategies thjjit can be applied by researcherd and practitioners to 

T 

promote social integration in early childhood edUctit^on classrooms. The 
achievement of the goals of social integration will d^end upon tfie ^ 
ability of the early childhobd programs to increase and maintain the' 
positive social interactions among the handicapped children, the 
nonhandlcappe^ children, and the teachers lix the classrooms. 

^ - .. 

Social Interaction in Early Childhood 

Impoytanye off Early Social jpehavior . \ 

The pi'evlous dlscusijton* emphasized the importance of "positive 

social contacts \ind Interactions for the acceptanqe and full Integration 



of ha^idlcapped children. This section eraphasiies the Importiince of 

/ 

social interaction and social play to the development of all young 
children. Although various approaches and theories have been formulated 
to study the functional, symbolic, and cognitive aspects of chll^en's 
play (Brunner, Jolly, & Sylva, 1976; Fein & Clarke-Stewart, 1973; Rubin, 
1977), tftls discussion will be limited to the social functloixg and 
interpersonal aspects of play behaviors. 

Social interaction or interpersonal behaviors are the major means 
and context through which children learn social^, and intellectual skills 
(Bijou, 1966; Piaget & Inhelder, 1969; Srailanaky, 1968; Strain & Tlmm, 
197A). Through interpersonal Rocial transactions, the child is provided 
with relevant discriminative cues and reinforcing- stimuli which shape 
his/her behavioral repertoire. If the provision of these Social stimuli 
are restricted, withheld, or provided for Inappropriate behaviors, the 
child will lack the opportunities to develop essential behaviors and 
critical skills (Bijou, 1966). , Longitudinal studies of the importance 
of early social Behaviors have demonstrated that the frequency and 
quality of early peer interactions arc correlated positively to levels 
of later adult social adjustment (Roff , 1960, 1961; Roff , Sells, & 
Golden, 1972). 

The early formation of social relationships and the development of 
social skills are two of the major rationales for early childhood 
education programs. Among the goals of teachers (Landreth et al., 1943; 
Read, 1976), day-care operators (Peters, & Marcus, 1973), and parents 
(Fein & Clarke-Stewart, 1973), the social goals for positive social 
interaction with teacher and peers received high priority. The 



importance of these goals has led researchers and practitioners in child 
development and early cihildhood education to focus upon the program and 
child characteristics which Influence the social behaviors of young 
• children . 

factors Influencing Social Behavior 

There have been many attempts to identify the factors or conditions 
whit^h Influence the frequency and levels of children's social behavior 
in early education programs. The following a\^tion reviews the child ^ 
development and early childhood edudatlon literature on the program, 
factors and the characteristics of the children that of fee* patterns 
of social interaction. The program factors included are the teacher, the 
organization of the physical space, and play materials and equipment. 
The child characteristics included are: age, birth order, developmental 
level, social competency, and the child's handicapping condition. 

Program factors . The classroom teacher is a critical element in 
any early childhood education program. The teacher's impact upon social 
interaction in the classroom may be through direct actions (Allen, Hart, 
Buell, Harris, & Wolf, 196A; Cooke et al., 1977; Hartup, 1970; Moore, 
1967; Strain & Timm, 1974) or indirect actions such as the arrangement 
and management of the instructional environment (Bieler, 1976; Prescott, 
Jones & Kritchevsky, 1967; Shure, 1963). 

• Teachers spend the largest proportion of their available time it| 
interaction with children (Foster, 19.30; Landteth et al., 1943). 
However, these social interactions are not equally distributed among thfe 
members of the class (Fostet, 1930; Withall, 1956). Some of the child 
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characteristics that have been found to be associated with higher rates 
of teacher Interactions are: (a) age (I.e., younger children receive 
more teacher- Initiated interactions), (b) sex (i.e., boys receive more 
teacher- initiated interactions, although girls initiated more inter- 
actions with the teacher), and (c) inappropriate behavior patterns 
(i.e., children displaying more antisocial or disruptive behavior had 
higher rates of teacher interactions). 

The rates of children's interactions with the teachers have been 
demonstrated to have a significant relationship to both the child's level 
of social interactions with peers (Marshall & McCandless, 1957b; Moore, 
1967; Swift, 196A) and social acceptance among peers and teachers 
(Hartup, 1970; Marshall & McCandless, 1957a; Moore, 1967). Preschool 
children who were highly dependent upon adults (i.e., as defined as the 
number of social interactions initiated towards an adult during free 
play) were rated as leas popular by teachers and peers and received few 
90clal interactions from peers. 

It appears that the behavior of the teacher can have contradictory 
effects upon the peer social Interaction of children in early education 
classes. The teacher can make interactions with children contingent upon 
peer interactions and thereby increase or sustain children's social 
behaviors with peers. However, excess levels of interactions with the 
teacher may work against the children's establishing and maintaining 
social Interactions and positive status with their peers. 

The effects of the teacher on children's social behaviors are also 
mediated through the arrangement and organization of the .physical 
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•nvlronm«nt of the claMroom (Bieler, 1976; Prescott et al., 1967; 
Twardosz, Cataldo, Rlalay, 197A) . 

In a correlational study of the arrangementei of physical »p«c« In 
day care settings, Prescott and her associates (1967) concluded that the, 
spatial quality of day care centers was predictive of differences in 
teachers' behaviors and children's responses ^ Spatial quality was 
defined as the degree of organiratlon, degree of complexity, the variety 
of equipment, the amount to do per child, and the special spatial or 
design problems of the setting. Centers rated high In spatial quality 
were characterised as having treachers who showed higher amounts of 
nonroutine encouragement and less restrictive behavior. Children in 
these centers tended to be more cooperative and less dependent upon the 
teacher . 

Bieler (1976) studied the Impact of the physical environment upon 
teacher and child behaviors by manipulating the organization of the space 
and the complexity of play materials. Prosooial environmental conditions 
were created by (a) decreasing the number of barriers between play areas, 
(b) creating fewer but larger play areas, (c) orienting activities 
towards the center of the room, and (d) providing play materials which 
were more complex and could be used by more ^han one child simultaneously. 
Although children's frequency of social Interactions did not increase 
under this prosocial conditi^)n, the children were found to maintain 
closer proximity and play In larger group*. Bielisr failed to include a 
qualitative rating of social play, «o the question of whether larger 
groups of children were indicative of higher levels of social play 
(I.e., associative and coopei-ative play) remains open.' In sunmary, fewer 
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partition* and larger play araaa may result In Increased social 
tnteractlon and aoclal play among young children. 

Since the preschool child spends SOX of his/her time playing or 
involved with toye, materials, and equipment (Van Alatyne, 1932), these 
play materials are a major concern and financial investment for early 
education programs. The types, amounts, and variety of play materials 
Influance the frequency^ and levels of social behavior (Kritchevaky^ 
Prescott, & Walling, 1973; Preacott et al., 1967; Rubin & Selbel, 1979). 

The studies of the social value of particular toys and materials 
have used various criteria to classify ^he types of play equipment. 
Several scales of social value have befen used. These Included: (a) the 
number of children using the material at one time (Hulson, 1930), 
(b) the number of children for whom the toy was designed (Qullitch & 
Risley, 1973), (c) the amount of conversation and cooperation among the 
children using the material (Van Alstyne, 1932), (d) the complexity of 
play behavior observed while the children used the material (Rubin, 
1977) , and (e) the number of children who could use the equipment and the 
capacity of the materials to maintain children's interest (Kritchevsky 
et al., 1973; Prescott et al., 1967). 

Sumoarizilng the results of these studies and additional research, 
it appears that: 

1. Toys and materials that were designed to be used by two or 
more children increased social interaction among children (Hulson, 193d; 
Murphy, 1937; Qullitch & Risley, 1973). 

2. Materials that could be used in more than one way or were 
relatively more complex were associated with increases in social 
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iht«r«ctloii and •octal Intaractlona and undaalrabla bahavlora (Johnaon, 
1935; Roha & Pattaraon, 1974). 

In aunmary, thara la mounting avldance to aupport the ralation- 
ahipa of tha program factor a and tha chlldran'a aocial bahaviora in early 
childhood claasea. Incraaaaa in lavala of paar Intaractiona and aocial 
acceptance of young children may be influenced by auch factora aa the 
teacher 'a behavior, the claaaroom arrangement, and the play materlala 
within the claaaroom. Previoualy, theae factora have been atudled in 
laolation and the interactive effecta among theae program charactariatica 
and their relationahipe to character let ics of the children in theae 
settinga have remained unatudied. 

Child charactariatica . Recently much debate has surfaced among 
child development reaearchera over the nature of child-characterietlc 
variables such as chronological age, birth order, and developmental 
levels (Gewirt*, 1971; Nordquist, 1978; Rialey & Beer, 1973). In earlier 
child development reaearch, the age-correlated changes in the quantity 
and quality of children 'a aocial interaction were attributed to 

maturation (Anderaon, 1939; Swift, 1964). However, argumenta have been 

r 

aet forth that variablea auch aa age, birth order, and developmental 
levala are merely raaidual variablea. Residual variablea, unlike cauaal 
varlablaa, repreaent ". . .an index of occaaiona and limlta for the 
process of environmental impact on child behavior ..." (Gewirtt, 1971, 
p. 112). 

Thla Inveatigation will take the latter view of child-character- 
iatic variables whereby theae variables are not reaponaible for the 
changes in peer Interactiona; but rather are indicators of typea and 
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aaounta of •xpttrlcnoo pr«Mnt In th« ^Id's natural •nvlronmant . 
81nc« practitioner* cannot manipulata chlld-charactarlatlc varlablaa as 
•aally at program charactarlatlca, thla aat of antacadant charactarlatlca 
nay rapraaant tha conditional llmltatlona of Intarvantlon programa. Tha 
corralatlonal ralatlonahlpa among tha child charactarlatlca and lav«la 
of •octal btthavlorii Ati sunnuirlxed baldv. 

Tha fraquancy of paar aoclal Intaractlona (Ralph, Thomaa, Chaaa^ 
& Kom, 1968; Swift, 196A) , lavala of aoclal play (Partan, 1932; Rubin, 
1977), and tha numbar of othar chlldran In tha ^lay groupa (Challman, 
1932) all Increase as the <ihlld grows older. Accompanying theae age- 
correlated changea Is an increase in the amount of social reinforcement 
the children diapense towarda peers (Charleswrth & Hartup, 1967). 
Higher rates of social interaction were also found among children with 
previous preschool e3q)erlence8 (Ralph et ^1., 1968) and later birth 
order (Swift, 1964). 

The characteristics of the child* s developmental status, social 
competency, and handicapping conditions were discussed in an earlier 
aectlon of this chapter; therefore, theae polnta will only be summarired 
here: 

1. Han41capped chlldran and younger children may not have the 
aoclal repertoires or skills necessary to initiate or maintain high 
levels of social interaction (Bijou, 1966; Cooke & Apolloni, 1976; 
Strain & Tlmm, 197A) . JP' 

2, The more aevere and visible the child's handicapping condition, 

ft 

the fewer positive contacta (s)he receives from peer$ (Ensher et al., 
1977), 
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3. H«ndic«pp«d chlldrtn •how low«r l*v«l« of •oclal play 
mora liolat* and parallal play) than ndnhandlcapped child ran (Davonney 
at al., 197A; Patarton t, Harallck, 1977). 

Sumaary 

It la evidant that aocial intagration of handicappad chUdran in 
aarly childhood aducation program* raprasants a cooplax procaaa with 
omltipla outcomaa. The numaroua program factora and child charactar- 
latica which may affact tha fraquancy and lavals of aocial behavior 
further magnify the complexity. 

Many of the Investigators cited throughout this review have treated 
integration as a uniform variable for nil handicapped children. It Is 
clear that each child and each' classroom represent a unique constellation 
of program factors, child characteristics, and social transactions. 

* 

Tharefora, every child will experience integration in a unique way. 

In the past, research and evaluations of integrated clasarooms also 
focused only on tha conaequancea and outcomes of phyaical integration. \^ 
Tha reaults of these studies, however, have limited generalijsation to 
differant children, age groups, handicapped populations, or integrated 
aattings for two reasons. Firat, little information is given about the 
charactariatlca of tha handicapped children or the aocial and physical 
environment of the Integrated claasrooma. The Independent variables of 
children* a handicapping conditlona and integrated classraoms^'both are 
treated as if they were homogeneoua for all children. Neither handi- 
capping condition nor program represent a single variable. Kather, they 
represent a multidimensional constellation of antecedent characteristics. 
Secondly, past raaearch efforts have not fully Identified or described 

« 
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th« transactional or process varlablas in Integrated classes. The number 
of people, the number of play areas, and the number of different play 
materials the child contacts during the course of the program can more 
fully describe the individual patterns of integration experience » 

The present investigation was a correlational study of thp ante- 
cedent program and child characteristics and the transactional social 
behaviors in early education pJ.^ssrooms. The purposes of this study 
were: (a) to describe the nature and patterns of social interaction of 
handicapped and nonhandicapped children in integrated preschool classes, 
and (b) to examine the relationship between antecedent program and child 
characteristics and the patterns of^Stujclal interaction. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE PROBLEM 

The present inveetlgetlon waa a naturalistic study of the 
conditions related to social Interaction of handicapped and nonhandl- 
capped children in 58 developmentally integrated early childhood 
education and day care classrooms. The major objectives of this study 
werf to: <a) describe and compare the social interaction terns of 
handicapped and nonhandlcapped children in integrated classrooms; (b) 
identify program and teacher characteristics which were related to these 
patterns of social Interaction; (c) identify child characteristics which 
are related to l^hese patterns of social Interactioni and (d) determine 
lf*certain progr*rt^-^nd teacher characteristics, dif f erentiil^i(|j^elate to 
the social interact i<^B of handicapped and nonhandlcapped children. 

The matrix in Table 1 defines and describes the conceptual 
relationships between the antecedent conditions (i.e., independent or 
predictor variables) and the transactional child-behavior ^variables 
(i.e., dependent variables) that were under investigation. 

The specific researcTTquestions were divided into two groups: 
transactional hypotheses and antecedent questions. Transactional 
hypotheses dealt with the descriptions and comparisons of the patterns 
of social interaction and play behaviors of handicapped and nonhandi- 
capped children. These transactional hypotheses were derived from the 
fifst objective* The antecedent questions were generaj^d to examine 
the relationship betwe/sn the antecedent program and child characteristics 
and the measures of transactional child behaviors (i.e., social 



Tftble 1 



Relationships Among IndependeQt and Dependent Variables 



Independed^^l'^arlablea 



Dependent Variables 



Teacher Characteristics 

,PerceptljOns bf professional competency 
Attitudes towards ma :^n9t reaming 
Training and experience teaching 
handicapped children 

Program Characteristics 

Classrooet space and organisation 
Number of play areas 
Number of barriers separating areas 

Classroom materials and equipment 
Number of play units 
Variety o£' pl^y units 
Level of play units 

Social context of classroom 
Number of children present 
Ratio of handicapped to nonhandlcapped 
Ratio of adults to children 
Types of disabilities 



Child-Child Interactions f 

Total number of interactions with other children 
Number of active social Interactions* 
Number of passive social interactions 
Frequency of interactions initiated* 
Frequency of interactions received* 
Number of pt/sltive interactions with handicapped 
children* 

' Number of positive interactions with no^phandl- 

capped children* ^ ^ ^ 

Number of posltlva interactions with mixed groups 

of children* 
Number of negative social interactions 
Average level of social play* 
Number of children in social play groups* 

/ 



^able 1 (continued) 



Independent' VatlAbles 



Dependent Variables' 



Child Characteristics' 
Qevelopoiental level . 
Social conpatex^cy 
Type of handicapping condition- 
Number of dayil present In classroom 
Prior preschool expejrlence 
Nufliber of siblings 
Birth ar4^C^ 

Chifondic^i^al age < ' 

Sex _y 





Child-Teacher Interactions 

Number of Interactions Initiated towards teacher 
Number of Interactions received from teacher 



^ r ^ —r 

jjlotffc !^^ * 'Designates Indices of social Integration 
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interaction and ioclal play) . Thaaa antacadant quaatlona vara darlvad 
from tha aacond. third, and jFourth objactlvaa 11a tad abova. 

f 

Tranaactlonal Hypothaaaa 
Slnca, for tha purpoaaa of thia atudyj aoclal Integration la 
dafinad aa no dlf farancaa In pattama of aoclal bahavlor batwaaix handl- 
capped and nanhandloappad children, the hypotheses are stated In nui^l 

Child-child Xnteractlona 

Hypotheaja 1^. There will be no difference between the nmnbera of 
Ihtervala handlcapfied children and nonhandlcapped clvlldran engage In 
active aoclal Interactlona with their peers. 

Hypothesis 2' There will be no difference between the numbers of 
intervals handicapped children and nonhandlcapped children spend In 
passive social Interactions. 

Hypothesis 3[« There will be no difference between the numbers of 
Intervals In which handicapped children and nonhandlcapped children 
initiate social interactlona with other children. 

Hypothesis A. There will be no difference between the numbers of 
Intervals in which handicapped children and nonhandlcapped children 
receive social* Interactions from their peers. 

Hypothesis S. There will be no difference anpng the numbers of 
intervals nonhandlcapped children interact with handicapped peers, 
nonhandlcapped peers, and mixed groups of handicapped and 
peers • 
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Hypothasls 6, Thar* will hm no difference among the numbere of 
Intervale handicapped children Interact with handicapped peer a, 
nonhandlqapped peers , and mixed groups of handicapped and nonhandlcapped 
pears * 

Hypothesis 7. There will be no difference between the numbers of 
Intervals In which handicapped children and nonhandlcapped children have 
positive Interactions with their peers. 

Hypothesis 8. There will be no difference between the numbers of 
intervals In which handicapped children and nonhandlcapped children have 
negative social interactions with their peers. 

Hypothesis 9. There will be no difference between the hand,lcapped 
children's and the nonhandlcapped children's levels of social play. 

Hypothesis 10. There will be no difference between the sizes 
(I.e., numbers of children) of play groups of handicapped children and, 
of nonhandlcappc^d children. 

Child-adult Interactions 

Hypothesis 11. There will be no difference between the numbers of 
Intervals In which handicapped children and nonhandlcapped children 
initiate social interactions, with adults. 

Hypothesis 12. There will be no difference between the numbers of 
intervals in which handicapped children and nonhandlcapped children 
receive social interactions from adults. 

1 
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( Ant«c<id»nt Qu»irtiOttt 

Qu»>tton 1 

hrp( th«r« difference! In program cluir«cterlttlc« that are 
correlated to level* of child eocial behavior within aarly childhood 
settlnga? 
Queetlon 2 

Are there differences In child charecterletlce tehet era correlated 
to lavels of child behavior? 

Quasi Ion 3^ ^ 

Krm there differences in program and child characteristics 
predictive of differences in the levels of child behaviors fot handi- 
capped and nonhandlcapped children? 
Question 4^ 

Are antecedent program, teacher, and child characteristics 
differentially related to the patterns of social behaviors of handicapped 
and nonhandlcapped childi;en? 

Sunuiary 

This chapter presented the problem area of the present investi- 

Hi 

gatlon through research object Ives » hypotheses, aiid questions. The 12 
transactional hypotheses were proposed In null form to compare the 
patterns of social interaction and play of handicapped and nonhandlcapped 
children* The four antecedent questions were developed to identify and 
isolate the contextual contributions of program, teacher > and child 
characteristics to the social integration of handicapped children in 
early childhood settings. 
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Chapt«r IV pr«i«nt« tha method* and procadurea which wara uaed to 
teat tha hypothaaaa and to roaat the objectlvaa outlined In thla chaptar, 
Chaptara V-VII provide tha praatntation of reaulta, the dlacuaslon of 
the major reaearch findings, and the implications these findings have 
for future research and educational application. 
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CHAPTER IV 
METHODS 

Thl» Investigation was an axploratory itudy of tha spontamiout 
lavalt of social Intaraction and play bahavlors of 116 s«l«ctad 
handlcappsd and nonhandlcappad chlldrsn in 58 Intagratad sarly sducatlon 
snd day csra classrooms. Tha dual purposss of this study wars to 
Idantify snd to dsscriba th« naturally occurring p#ttams of tha 
charactaristlcs of ths teachar, the classrooa» and tha chlldran that 
ar« ralat^sd to the promotion of social Intaraction. Data wsra collactad 
in two forms: The independent variables (i.e., antecedent teacher, 
classroom, and child charactaristlcs) and dependent variables (i.e., 
transact;lonal child-behaviors). 

If 

Data on antecedent teacher characteristics consisted of teachers' 
responses to a questionnaire. Program characteristics data ware 
collected via analysis of the classroom arrangement and pls^ materials, 
and reports of class anrollment and attendance records. The antecedent 
data on child characteristics were obtained from teachers' reports and 
ratings. 

Transactional child-behavior data were collected through 
observations made during free-play activities. Thirty-minute observa- 
tions of , child behavior were made by an observer using a 20-second 
rotating time-sampling procedure. The observer coded and recorded the 
behaviors of two target children" in each classroom. 

The following chapter is divided into four sections. In the first 
section, the selection of the sample and descriptions of the classes and 
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children are presented . Section two deacrlbeij the procedure* that were 
utilised to collect the data. In section three the operational 
dtflnltlona of the lnd«pendent and dependent variables are preeented. 
In the final section an overview of the data analyses Is provided • 

Sample 

The^iature of the varlable8*"that were the focus of this study 
required that the unit of analysis be the classroom rather than the 
Individual children. As such, 58 e^rly childhood education and day care 
''classrooms were selected from the early childhood programs In central 
Pennsylvania to constitute the sample for the study. Although such a 
sample Is nonrandom, the classes, because of their numbers/are likely to 
be representative of the total population of Integrated classes in 
central Pennsylvania, ^o the extent that rural, central Pennsylvania Is 
similar to other areas In the middle eastern states, an^the northern 
portion of the Appalaclan region, the results may be generalized to those 

•■1 

areas as well. \ . ' a 

Sample Recruitment 

With the assistance of: (a) th^ Office of Mental Retardation, 
(b) the Central Intermediate Unit, (c) the Pennsylvania Child Care 
Consortium, and (dKtfae Regional Head Start Offices of Centre-Clearfield, 
Jefferson-Clarion, Huntingdon, Blair, and Cambria counties, the 
Investigator was able to Identify a total of 82 classes which had been 
developmentally integrated and were operating In a geographic region of 
150-200 mile radius of State College, Pennsylvania. 
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Program . contact . An Initial contact letter was sent to the 
director^ of all of th« 82 early childhood programs Identified. This 
letter included: (a) a deacrlptlon of the study and (b) a detailed 
outline of the procedures to be used In collecting the data. A copy of 
the three contact letters and Informed consent forms' for teachers and 
children are In Appendix A. Program directors were asked to express 
their interest and willingness to participate by returning a postcard to 
the Investigator. 

I? 

The second program contact was initiated upon the receipt of the 
card expressing the programed interest in taking part in the study. 
This contact was again with the director. During this contact, the 
investigator confirmed or obtained the following infotmatidn: (a) the 
number of integrated classes in the program serving children ages three 
to five years, (b) the complete addresses and current telephone numbers 
of each classroom, and (c) the names and addresses of the head teachers 
of each class. At that time, the investigator also requested the 
director's permission to contact the classroom teachers individually. 

\ 

A 

Teacher c ontact . Conducting the teacher contacts, again either j^y 
phone or by mall, the investigator fulfilled the foirowlng sequence of 
objectives: 

1. To answer any questions the teacher may have had about the 

stiKly. 

2. To obtain the teacher ^s informted consent to participate in the 

study « 

3 To provide an outline of the information neededyOefore or on 

/ 

the day of the observation. ^ 



4. To obtain a list of the handicapped and nonhandicapped 
children in the class. 

% 

5. To randomly select the handicapped target child And the matched 
nonhandicapped target child. 

6. To provide the teacher with informed consent releases to be 
completed by the parents of the target children prior to the observa- 
tions. ' ' 

7. To schedule the date and time for the class observation. 

Classes 

Class selection was based upon three criteria: (a) each had an 
enrollment of both handicapped and nonhandicapped children (roughly ages 
3-5 years); (b) each had on-going group services for the children at 
least ten hours per week; and (c) each was willing to participate In the 
study and was accessible for observation. 

Of the 82 classes that were identified and contacted, 58 classes 
met all three specified criteria. Twelve classes were not included in 
the sample because they currently were not serving handicapped children. 
Seven of the 12 remaining classes, not included in the sample, declined 
to participate because they were involved in a concurrent state-wide 
evaluation project. Only five classes of the 82 classes contacted either 
were not Interested in participating or failed to return the postcard . 
expressing their Interest^! ^ * 

Table 2 presents the distribution of handicapping conditions of the 
handicapped children enrolled across the 58 classes and the children 
"targeted" for observation. The-percentages of children enrolled under 
each classification category ar6 .comparable to the distribution of 
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The Dlitrlbutlona of Handicapping Condlttona 
In Thraa Groups of Prsschool Chlldrsn 
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Group 
(Percentages) 






A 

Handicapping conditions Target children 

(N - 57*) 


Across fifty- 
eight classes 
(N - 268) 


Head Start 
(N - 32,621) 


Deaf 


o: 


;oo 


0.00 


0. 


55 












98 


HMr.lng Impaired 




, JO 


1.87 


5 


Blind 


0, 


.00 


0.07 


0. 


33 


Visually Impaired 


1, 


.70 


3.78 


4. 


40 


Speech Impaired / 


29 


.80 


42.54 


47. 


96 


Physically Impaired 


lA, 


.00 


13.43 


8, 


,21 


Mentally retarded 


8 


.80 • 


7.08 


5. 


,80 


Emotionally disturbed 


12 


.30 


10.82 


6. 


,04 


Learning disabled 


3 


.40 


1.49 


4, 


.48 


Health impaired 


8 


.60 


13.81 


16, 


.20t> 


Developmental ly delayed 


15 


.80 


4.48 






«One handicapped child's classification was not reported. 



bHead Start figure combines health impaired and developmentally delayed 
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handicapping condltiona in th« national Haad Start enrollmant (U.S. 
Dapartmant of Health, Education, and Waif are, 1976).' Liatlng the 
children Va handicapping conditiona in daacending order, thalr relative 
frequenciea were: Speech impaired (A2.5AX), developmentally delayed 
(13.81X), phyaically impaired (13.A3X), emotionally disturbed (10.82X), 
mentally retarded (7.08X), health impaired (A.Aflt), visually impaired 
(3.78X), heading impaired (1.87X), learning disabled (1.A9X), and blind 
(0.07%). 

Additional demographic data on class enrollment and enrollment of 

k 

handicapped children for the eample classes are provided in Table 3. 
,The mean number of children enrolled was 17.89 children, while the mean 
number of handicapped children was A. 25 children. Baaed upon these 
averages, the approximate average class ratio handicapped Children to 
nonhandicapped children was to four (1:A). 

.y 

Children 

^TJtti^n each of the 58 sample classrooms, one handicapped child and 
bne nonhandicapped child were selected to serve as th^ "target" dhildren 
Identification of handicapped children and their handicapping cdnditions 
was determined from program records and/or teacher rep<5rt8. The handi- 
capped target child was randomly selected from the total enrollment of 
handicapped children in the class.- The nonhandicapped target child, 
then, was selected to match the handicapped target chil^ on sex and 
approximate chronological age. In the claas where there was not a 
nonhandicapped child of the same sex as the handicapped target child, a 
nonhandicapped child of the nearest chronological age was selected. A 
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\ Table 


3 




" 1)«mographlc D*ta for Sample Cla8a«(« 


, — . , — 


Varlabla 


Number of 
clasaea 


Percentage of 
cjLavowii 


Mean 


Total numbar of 








children enrolled 








5-10 


5 


8,62 




11-15 


24 


41.38 




16-20 


15 


25.86 


17.89 children 


21-25 


6 


10.34 




26-30 


3 


5.17 




31-35 


1 


1.72 




more than 35 


A 


6.90 

. . — , — — 




Number of handicapped 








children enrolled 








1-2 


20 


34.48 




3-4 


15 


25.86 




5-6 


14 


24.14 


4.25 children 


7-8 


5 


8.62 




9-10 


1 


1.72 


• 


11-12 


1 


1.72 




13-14 


1 


1.72 




15 or more 


1 


1.72 





erJc 



total of 116 children (58 handicapped children and 58 nonhandlcapped 
children) were selected to feerve aa "target" children. ) 

The aimilarltles of the handicapped and nonhandl capped groups of 
children <ire shown in several measures. The mean chronological ageS of 
the handicapped and nonhandlcapped groups were 53.2 months and 53.6 
months, respectively. The distribution of boys and girls in the two 
groups was also very similar. In the handicapped group there were 43 
boys and 15 girls; while in the nonhandlcapped groiip there were A A tyjys 
and 14 girls. These aimllarities in the child characteristics of age 
and sex demonstrate that the matching on these variables was achieved. 
The two groups of children were also similar on the variables of birth 
order, class attendance, and preschool experience. The means and 
distributions of these variables are provided in Appendix B. 

It was essential to establish that the sampling procedure used to 
select the handicapped group did not unduly bi^s or restrict this 
subsample. This check, on the potential external validity was made by 
comparing the distribution Of the handicapped children's handicapping 
conditions to two available estimates of the distribution of handicapping 
conditions in the preschool population. These estimates were: the 
distributions of handicapping' conditions across all the handicapped 
children enrolled in the 58 sample classes^ and the 1976 national iSead 
Start enrollment figures (U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, 1976). These distributions are compared in Table 2. ^ 

T.he similarities of the three distributions suggest . that roeults , 
of this Investigation are representative and generalizable to other 
groups of handicapped preschool children. The greatest difference among 
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the distributions was for the classlf Ichtlon ^ategory of speech Impair- 
ment or problems: approximately 18X . The sample of handicapped children 
had relatively fewer children with speech problems but greater 
percentages of children with more visible conditions (I.e., physical) 
and, perhaps, more severely restricting handicapping conditions (I.e., 
mentally retarded, emotionally disturbed) . , 
/ . 

' Prpcedure 

Pre-vlslt Contact 

Prior to the site visit to each classroom, a teacher questionnaire 
and a child informatll^n form for each of the children were mailed to 
each classroom head teacher. These questionnaires took approximately a 
total of 30 minutes to cothplete and were to be returned to the observers 
at the end of each site visit. The teacher questionnaire Included: 

(a) a ten-lt€|p LlkertTtype survey of the teachers' perceptions of their 
own competency In teaching both handicapped and nonhandlcapped children, 
and their* attlt(|ides tt)wards mainstreamlng handicapped children ^nd 

(b) class enrollment and staffing Information. The head teachers also 
were asked to complete a chlldjBj^nnation form both for the selected 
handicapped and nonhandlcapped children In their class. The child 
Information form contaijnied: (a):a five-Item tej»cher-ratlng scale of the 
child's social competency and (b) ten age-appropriate developmental % 
questions taken from the Denver Prescreenlng Developmental Questionnaire 
(Frankenburg, van Doornlck, Llddell, & Dick, 1976). 
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Site Vlalt 

One of four observers made the prescheduled site visit to each 
class • Upon arrlvai^, the observers scheduled the 30-inlnute observation 
of free-play activities with the head teachers. They then familiarized 
^themselves with tKe members of the class by asking the teachers to 
indicate the two selected children and the other handicapped children of 
the class. 

Before starting the 30~minVjite observation, the observers drew a 
floor plan of the free--play classroom arrangement on one-Inch -by-one-- 
inch-sectioned graph p^per . Each play area wns assigned a number. This 
plan designated the number and relative location of the play areas and 
the barriers between play areas, w ^ 

On a separate code sheet, the observers listed and coded the play 

materials and equipment contained in each play area. The observers 

# 

could refer to these cbae sheets, when making their chlld-behavlor 
observations. ' 

Using a 20-second tln^-^ampllng procedure (Gordon & Jester, 1973), 
the observers, rotated their obser^tlon of the two selected children 
every two minute's. At the end of ten seconds of observation. They coded 
and recorded their observations of the child's behavior by entering the 
appropriate elides in the Corresponding boxes of the observation'^code 
sheet. A sample coding sheet is provided lH Appendix C. Observations 
were ^j^ed in vertical columns of the observation sheet after each 
interval. The observers had 10 seconds in which %o record their 
observations. At the end of the six recording periods, an observation 
of the second child was begun following the procedure described above.. 
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This rotation procedure was followed for 30 minutes or until the end of 
the free-play pertod; thus, approximately 45 Intervals of observation 
were collected for each child. 

Observer training . Three undergraduate students with advanced 
standing In the Division of Individual and Family Studies at the 

Pennsylvania State University assisted the Investigator In making the 

I 

classroom observations. In addition to their coursework tn child 
development and early childhood these observers had experience in 
teaching in early childhood classes. All the initial training and 
practice reliability sessions were conducted in the Human Development. 
Laboratory classrooms at the Pennsylvania State University and local 
preschool and day care classes not participating in the study. 

The observers* tra,lnlng was conducted by the investigator over a 
three-week period. During the fi,r8t week, the investigator identified 
Illustrations of the behavioral definitions and the appropriate codes 
as they occurred in the training classrooms while the thre/ observers 
^ollow^H and observed the children's behavior. After -each training 
observation session the coding of each Illustration was discussed to 
clarify the definition and ensure agreement among the observers. 

The last two weeks of observer training were used to give the 
observers extensive practice using the behavioral coding system and to 
establish the levels of Interobserver agreement. During these sessions, 
the observers and investigator simultaneously and independently observed 
and coded two children's behavior for 20-mlnute periods. Interval-by- 
Interval comparlsoris of interobserver agreement were made for each of the 

^ 
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20 practice observations. When necessary. Intervals with disagreements 
were discussed. 

\ 

Observer reliability . Data collection wae begun when the obBervera 
reached approximately 80% or better Interobgerver reliability criteria 
for each coding category. Reliability for each behavior category warf 
computed with the percentage of occurreftce agreement formula. 

In order to ensure the maintenance of Interobserver reliability 
over time, periodic checks' were conducted. Once the observers were 
making site visits, they were not observing the same children or clasi^es. 
Therefore, periodic checks to ensure the maintenance of Interobserver 
reliability again had to be conducted In' nonpart Iclpat Ing classroqms. 

Table 4 lists the average r^ labilities for each child behavior at 
the end of tral^nlng and during the periodic reliability checks. 
Reliabilities ranged from 66*6% to 100%. The category transition failed 
to reach the establldhed reliability .criterion and, therefore, was 
ellrolnattd from all further analyses. 

Coding ' 

The class files containing the. results of the teachpr questionnaire, 
the child Infotmiitlon forms, th6 classroom floor plan and material lists; 
and the observation sheet were di^ded and scored independently by two 
coders. The Investigator and one of the observers coded the Independent/, 
dependent variables by applying the prespeclfled definitions. 

All chlld-^behavlor measures were converted to proportions of total 
number Intervals of Qbseryatlon, .The u&e of proportions was necessitated 
*4)y the unequal numj^^^s of observation intervals that were collected 
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X Table A 

Mean Percentages of Interob«erv«r Reliability 



Child -.beha\Hft)r Category Training Fleld-checka 

• ^ ■ — ; ' — ■ ' 

Social orientation * 

Unoccupied behavior 87.0 86.3 

Intent on individual aatlvity 88.8 79.4 

Strongly intent on individual activity 86,8 82.8 

Parallel play 87.5 79.0 

Aasociative play 97.7 78.0 

Cooperative play " 84. A 88.1 

Social onlooklng 90.9 8A.6 

Engaged with adults - 95.1 98.7 

Disruptive behavior 100.0 100.0 

Aggressive behavl/)r UQD.O 100.0 

Trans it ions^ 66.6 70.3 

Social interactions 

Child-child interactions 

Active-passive 87.3. 85. U 

Positive-negative 100.0 ' 86,6 

Initiated'-recelved 79.0 - 79.4 

Child-adult interactions 

Initiated 69.7 8A.7 

Received 100.0 93,2 



Note* Method of\calculation: 

N umber of Agreements 

Number of Disagreements & Agreements 

^Transitions did not approach the reliability criterion and was dropped 
from further analyses • 
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across the classrooms. To ensure Intercoder agreement » a randomly 
selected 20X of the class files were scored by both coders and compared 
for agreement. The coders achieved lOOX agreement on all coding 
definitions and scoring. The operational definitions for the independent 



The Independent variables of this study were the teacher, class- 
room, and child antecedent characteristics. These definitions are 
provided in the following sections. 

Teacher Characteristics 

Definitions. Teachers* characteristics were defined as (a) j^er-- 
ceived professional conipetency in Instructing both handicapped and 
nonhandicapped children, (b) attitudes towards malnstreaming^handicapped 
children in preschool classes, (c) amount of pre-service and inservlce 
training, and (d) number of years experience they had for teaching in 
integrated settings. ' i 

The teacher perceptions and attitudes were defined as the teachers' 
responses to two five-^item subscales of the teacher questionnaire. A 
sample copy of the teaclier questionnaire Is provided in Appendix D. 
Items one through five pertain to teachers' perceptions, while. items six 
through ten pertain to teachers' attitudes. 

The amount of teacher training was defined ^as the number of pre-- 



service classes or inservlce training programs dealing with teaching 
young handicapped in integrated settings in which the teachers had 
participated. Teachers' responsejj were scored in the following manner: 



variables and dependent variables- are presented in the following section. 



-A 



Indejpendent Variables 
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1. Little or no tralnlrig; 

2« Some training In highly specialised areas (1*«.» Teaching the 
Deaf Child, Physical Education for the Orthopedlcally Impaired Child, 
etc.); 

3. Some training In general areas (I.e., Malnstreamlng Preschool 
Children, Educational Planning for Handicapped Children, etc.); *nd ^ 

A, Extensive training In specialized and general areas. 

Jhe amount of teacher experience was defined as the number of years 
the teacher had taught In classes which had at least one handicapped 
child. 

Validation . Flfty-four teachers from the 58 classrooms completed 
and returned the teacher questionnaire. Four teachers did not return the 
teacher questionnaire. The ten-Item questionnaire was divided Into two ^ 
scales: teachers' perceived competency and teachers' attitude towards 
malnstreamlng. Each scale contained five Llkert-type response Items. 
To establish the reliability of each scale which would later be used as 
two teacher characteristic predictors or Independent variables. Item 
analyses of the Internal consistency reliability were performed. In 
addition to internal reliability, the teachers' scores on the two 
attltudlnal scales were correlated with the teachers' levels of training 
and years of teaching experience using Pearson Product Moment Correla-- 
tions* The results of these validation procedures are presented In the 
following sections. 

To calculate the internal consistency of the five-item teachers* 
perceived competency scale, the coefficient Alpha Index of Reliability 
was used. This Index yielded a coefficient of 0.72 or a reliability 
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•stlmate of 71. 6X. The correlations for each item score to the total 
scale score are presented In Table 5. Based on these Item-total corre- 
lations, the estimated average item-total correlation was 0.69. Finally, 
the five items, when intercorrelated, were estimated to yield an average 
Interltem correlation of 0.3A. 

The Alpha coefficient of Internal consistency for the teachers' 
attitude scale was calculated at 0.60 or a reliability estimate of 60.5%. 
The item-total correlations for the five attitude ltem^ are presented 
in Table 6. For the teachers* attitude scale, the estimated average 
Item-total correlation wns 0.62. The average interltem correlation was 
0.23. 

Since the calculation of the Aljpha coefficient of Internal 
consistency is conservatively biased for scales with small number of 
items, the Alpha coefficients for teachers' perceived competency (0.72) 
and teachers' attitudes (0.60) were accepted as ind^^cations that each 
scale was consistently measuring a single construct. Therefore, the 
scales were treated as two separate teacher-characteristic predictor 
variables. Using the Generalized Spearman-Brown Formula (Cronbach, 
1960), it was estimated that, had the same scales been extended to 13 
items, they would have achieved reliabilities of 90% and 80%, respec- 
tively. 

t 

A matrix of Pearson Product Moment Correlations among the four 
teacher characteristics—perceived competency, attitudes towards 
mainstreaming, training, and experience— is presented in Table 7. Of 
these correlations, only perceived cCMnpctency and attitudes towards 
mainstreaming were significantly correlated at the .01 level. Although 
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T«bl« 5 

Item-total Correlations for Teachers' Perceived Competency Scale 





I tern- total 


r 




Adjusted 


Item-total r 


Item 1 


0.82 








0.82 


T tern 7 


. 0.62 








0.51 


Item 3 


0.60 








0.40 


Item 4 


0.67 








0.52 


Item 3 


0.76 








0.72 


Note. N - 54 
«^ 

s 














Table 


6 


> 




Item-total 


Correlations 


for 


Teachers* Attitude Scale 

1 




Item-total 


r 




Adjusted 


Item-total r 


Item 6 


0.62 








0.49 


Item 7 


0.58 








0.48 


Item 8 


0.70 








0.56 


Item 9 


0.68 * 








0.62 


Item 10 


0.55 








0.30 



Note. N - 54 



T«bl« 7 

Corr«latlon Matrix of T«acher Characterl«tlc» 



/ Perceived Attitude Training Experience 

Ccnnpetency 

Perceived competency - .28** .01 '-^ .18 

Attitude - .03 .Oa 

Training , - .21 

Experience 

Note . N -Sa - 
**p < .01 
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perceived competency and attitudes were not highly related either to 
level of training or years of teaching experience, teachers who perceived 
themselves as more competent in teaching in an integrated class also had 
more positive attitudes towards owalnstrearolng . 

Classroom Char ac t er 1 sties 

Physica l Context . The arrangement of the classroom was the 
organization of the physical space and classroom activities Into play 
areas. The two dimei\sions of classroom arrangement were: (a) the number 
of play areas provided and (b) the number of barriers separating adjacent 
play areas. 

The number of play areas was the number of distinct physical 
activity settings that were observed and, counted. These areas may or may 
not have been separated by visual or physical partitions or barriers. 

A barrier was defined a» any object which divides play space 
visually and/or physically into discrete sections. Play areas can be 
bounded by a maximum of four barriers. A barrier separating two adjacent 
play areas was only counted once. 

The total number of barriers W^s defined as the summative total of 
the visual and physical partitions between all the play areas of the 
classroom. 

Classroom materials were classified as simple, complex ^ multiplex, 
and super play units according to the definitions derived from the Peters 
and Petak modifications (1979) to the Kritchevsky, Prescott^ and Walling 
(1973) classification systems. . The four classes of play units are 
defined below. 
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A simple unit is a play material that has one obvious use and does 
not have aubpartSyor a Juxtaposition of materials which enable the child 
to manipuJCate or improvise (I.e., subparts do not contribute new'uses to 
the play material) . The simple unit is designed to be used by a single 
child at one time. An example of a simple play unit would be a purrle. 
A more comprehensive listing of examples of the play unit classifications 
is included in Appendix E. 

A complex unit is a play material that has one obvious use and no 

subparts or Juxtaposition df play materials that contribute new use^ to 

the play material. It la designed to be used simultaneously by more than 

one child. Examples of complex play units Include blocks, rocking boats, 

> 

and trucks. 

A multiplex unit is a play material with subparts or Juxtaposition 
of play materials which enable the child to manipulate or improvise upon 
its use. It must have at least two distinct uses and may be used by 
more than one child simultaneously. Examples of multiplex units include: 
trucks and blocks, cars and play garage, play dough and cookie cutters. 

A super unit is a multiplex unit that has one or more additional 
pUy materials in Juxtaposition that contribute one or more new uses to 
the play unit. Examples of super play units include: trucks, blocks, and 
ramps; and play dough, cookie cutters, and rolling pins. 

The following antecedent measures of classroom materials and 
equipment were used: 

ly The number of play units was the number of simple, complex, 
multiplex, and super units by category. 
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2* Th«i total number of play unita was the eummatlVe total of 
simple, complex, multiplex, and super play units* 

3. The variety score for play units was defined as the total ^ 
number of different simple, complex, multiplex, and super play units* 

Social context. The social context variables dealt with the demo- 
graphic characteristics of the class enrollment and staffing patterns. 
These variables included: (a) the total number of handicapped and > 
nonhandicapped children present, (b) the number of handicapped children 
present, (c) the number of teachers, aides, other adults present, 
id) the ratio of handicapped children to nonhandicapped children enrolled 
in the classroom, and (e) the distribution and number of different 
handicapping ^conditions within the class. These variables are opera- 
tionally defined below. 

The number of children present was the total number of handicapped 
and nonhandicapped children observed and counted present in the class- 
room during the site visl^. 

The number of handicapped children present was the number of 
children designated as handicapped by the teacher present In the 
classroom during the site 

The number of adults present was the number of teachers, teacher- 
aides, and parent or adult volunteers present in the classroom during 
the site visit. 

4 

The ratio of handicapped to nonhandicapped children was calculated 
as the number of handicapped children enrolled to the number of non- 
handicapped children enrolled as reported by the teacher. Based upon 
this ratio, classrooms were classified into three types of classes: 
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basic. Integrated, and special-needs classrootqs. For, this classifi- 
cation, the following definitions from the Pennsylvania Department of 
Public Welfare were used: ' * 

1. Basic— A basic center is a center in which less than 20% of the 
total enrollment is diagnosed as exhibiting disabilities. 

2. Integrated— An integrated center is a center in which 20-50X of 
the total enrollment is diagnosed as exhibiting disabilities. ^ 

3. Special-needs — A special-needs center Is a center In which 50% 
or more of the total enrollment la diagnosed as exhibiting disabilities. 

The distribution of handicapping conditions was obtained as follows. 
Both the types of the handicapped cliildrerti' s dlablllty category and the 
respective frequencies of the disability classification were collected 
for each classroom via the teachers' reports of classroom ei^rollment on 
the teacher questionnaire. 

Child CharacterlaticB 

The child characteristics data were collected on both the handi- 
capped and nonhandicapped children of each class. The child charac- 
teristic variables included: (a) the child's develdpipental or , functional 
level; (b) the child's level of social competency; (c) the child's cXass 
attendance and previous preschool experience; (4) the child's handi- 
capping condition; and (e) deipographlc chavacteristics such as the 
child's age, sex, and family information. The following sections 
operatlonallze these variables. 

Child's developmental level. Based on the teachers' responses to 
ten age-appropriate questions taken from the Denver Prescreenin^ 
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D»vlopgfntal Qu<ttionnalr« : P.D.Q. (Frank«nburg et 1976), the 

child's dev«lopa«ntal l«v«l was scored as the number of Items passed. 
Th« sslftctlon of ags-approprlate questions determined by the child's 
chronological age wm made using the age-item correspondence established 
by Fraflkenburg et al. (1976) for the P.D.Q_. A copy of the P.D.Q. items 
is provided in Appendix F. 

' Two methods of scoring the^ teachers' responses to the P.D.Q. .items 
.wefe utilised.^ T^ie first method was to count and record the number of 
items- the teachers score the child as passing. The second method 

I' 

utilised the traditional P.D.Q. scoring procedure (Frankenburg et al., 
1976) yielding one of three possible scores: ^ 

1*A delayed— ^hild passing six or fewer age-appropr:tate questions; 

2. questionable—- children passing seven or eight age-appropriate 

A • 

questions; 

3. not delayed — children passing nine or ten age-appropriate 
questions. 

Child's social competency > The measurement of children's social 
competency was based upon a five-item rating scale developed by Petirs 
and Stein (1966). A copy of the child's social competency seal* Is 

. V ' ■■■ ^ ■■■ 

provided, in Appendix F. The original validation of thift mfiafure was 
conducted upon «n und*f feofntlated sample of Head Start children. 
Therefore, t^ste of this measure 'sNcell Ability with handicapped children 
and yalidity in^ discriminating a sample of handicapped children from 
nonhandlcapped children. jwere conducted. Ap addltiojial test of ttie 
correspondence between teachers' ratings of the children's social 
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competency and the children's observed social behaviors were performed 
using Pearson Product/Moment Correlations • 

T6 establish theSfteliability of the children's social competency 
for both handicapped and nonhandicapped children, separate item analyses 
of interjial consistency were performed. The Alpha coefficients were 
0.576 for rating^ of handicapped children and 0.575 for ratings of 
nonhandicapped children. With the minimal difference in Alpha 
coefficients of 0.001, the mea8urefi< of social competency were equally 
^^^.iable |or the two groups of children. Therefore, an item analysis of 
the combined ratings for handicapped and nonhandicapped children was 
performed. The results of this analysis yielded an Alpha coefficient of 
0.7A. , The average item-total correlation was 0.71 based upon the | 
individual item-total correlations presented in Table 8. 

r 

Of the five items. Item 3 with an adjusted item-total correlation 
of only 0.20 made tl^e smallest contribution to the interna^ consistency 
of the scale. This item was the only question in which teachers were 
asked to rate children's negative social behaviors. 

Since the social competently ratings of handicapped and nonhandi- 
capped children were used as child-characteristic predictor variables in 
subsequent analyses, it was necessary to establish that differences !^n 
social competency ratings would dlacrtminat'e between groups of handl- 
capped children and nonl^andi capped children. To assess this aspe<^ of 
construct validity, it was hypothesized that: Teachers would^not rate 
handicapped chlldr€\n significantly lower on social competency than 
y nonhandicapped children* ^ 
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labia 8 

Correlatloas of It«m-tot«l Scoraa 
for Children's Social Compatancy Ratlnga ^ 



I tarn- total r Adjusted I tart-total r 



Item 1 




.72 


.72 




Itea 2 




.82 


.69 




Item*3 




.A4 


.20 


* 


Item 4 




^.77 • 


.70 




Item 5 




V ^.79 


. 76 * 





This hypothesis was twisted by a one-way analysis of variance 
comparing the ratings of handicapped and npnhandlcapped children.. 
Table 9 presents the suntoary of this analysis. The consttuct^.null ^ 
hypothesis was rejected at the .00! level of significance if ■* 76.52, 
df - 1,57); handicapped children were ratfcd significantly 16war^on social 
competency than were nonhandi capped children. 

earson Product Moment Correlations were perf6rmed to aisess the , 

■ .■ ■ . ' ■ , • ■ 

degree of correspondence between children's scorab' on the five riting. ; 

Items and their observW leveda of" these social behaviors ^n the 

clasproom. Of the five item-behavior correlatiQns qyily Item 2, the , 

initiation of social interactions, was significant at the .01 level. 

The low rating-behavior correlations inditate^ thit -^eachen's ratijaga^of 

children's social competency, were noe identical or highly t-eUted to 

children's observed levels of social behavior in th« ^^assrooms. 

The teachers' assessments of childir^n's social competency, however, 

^ ' ■ 

were positively correlated with children's age and developmejjta|. leyil's 
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Cooiparlion Social Cotapetency Ratings 
6f Handicapped and Nonhandlcappad Children 



Croup 



Maan Social Ratings* 



Handicapped children 

/ 

Nonhandicapped children 



12.02 
15.90 



Analysis of Variance Summary Tfble 



Source 
Group 
Error ' 



A36.4224 
5.703116 



df 
1 

57 



< .001 



^Maximum a Core ■ ?1 



4t the .01 level. Jhese correliitlons Indicate that; as would be 
expected, teacher rat Irtfa of children's social competency^ increase with 
chronological agi And the developmental functioning levela Of the 
children. 

Child's c la8» > 4 1 1 endanc e . Claaa attendance Is defined as t;he number 
of days tKe child has been present In the clasajroom from the/beginning 



of .^he current -/yeajr. 



A 



Child ' a previous early education experiences . Previous ejlucatlon 
experience id the teacher's report of the child's previous or. conctirrent 
enrollment .lij||^her^arly education programs. ^ / 



I: 
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Child's ha ndica pping condition. This variable was defined as the 
diagnostic/assessment classification assigned td the child's handi- 
capping condition, ^hls classification was, taken from the teacher's 
report and the child's assessment records. On the hasis of the combined 
federal guldellnei* forjlead Start' and day care programs, the following 
handltapping conditions were uaed to classify children's d laab Unities : 

(a) deffness^ (b) hearing Impalnnerit, (c). blindness-, (d) visual 

,^ / ■ ' ■ -.^.-^ .. ' , / 

Impalnnent, (e) speech Impairment, (f) physicjl or orthopedic impair-,-. 
mentSjMg) other health impaljrments , (h)' mental Ve tar datl6n, 
(li) emotional disturbances, (J) learning dlsalilllt les , and (k) develop- 
mental defrays. . / 

Dependent Variables , 
Definition s of Child Behaviors 

Social oriehtaUon was defined as the level of the target; child's 
. - ' ; ' . ..." V "■' , 

orientation, attention,, and involvement with the play materials , ^teacher , 

and other children In the classroom. Tlie following sections define the 

eight categories of social orientation, . 

> Sltrongly Intent on Individual a ctivity . This category was, deflhed 
as thi child, playing alone -with materiais, ^oys, and/cvr equipment. The 
child showed continuous .atjending and uninterrupted concentratKm In 
his/her activity for a full ten a^econds. The child was not distracted 
by the activities around him/hjpr and nj|ide no efforts to move closer or 
^:to speak to otrfers. This category is comparable to the level of 
solitary play of the parCen Scale '(Parten, 1932).. 
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Inf nt on In dividu al activi ty. Thila category Is similar to strongly 
Intent, but the target chil<J*» attending to his/her activity was leas 
continuous. The child played alone with play materials but paused, 
^briefly (I.e., less than five seconds) to glan<!e around the room or to. 
coimftent to others. The child quickly returned^ attending to his/hef 
own activity . % 

Actively engaged with adults . This behavlior category was scored 
when the child was playing, attending, listening, and/or talking with 
the teacher(8) or other adult(s) . 

Social play. This behavior category was scored when the child was 

in close ptoxiraity, engaged In conversation and/or engagcnl in a play 

> 

activity with other children. The three subcategories o^ social play 
were taken from the Par ten Scale of levels of social play (Par ten, 1932) . 

When social Rlay was observed, one of the following three subcategories 

■» ' ' 

had to bte coded: 

! 1*^ Pelrall^l play was defined as the child playing' with tHe same 
play mfliterials and in close proxim|.ty (i.e., three to four feet) to 
Other cnirdren. The' child was playing alone and did not attempt to 
influence the activities of the other children. The child did not 
engage in conversation. 

7 

2. Associative play was defined as the fchlld playing with other 
chlldr^ al^though there was no division of labor, ir^les assigned , or 
~ rules of orgiinlxation in their actlvltfy.^ Conversation among children 
occurred and materials were shared. 
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3. Cooperative play was dcflnad as tha child playing In a group 
of children that waa organiBad to raach a goal, acting out a dramati- 
sation, or playing a formal game. Roles were taken and/or assigned by 
the children. Children helped and supplemented the activities of the 
others in the group. 

Social onlooki ng. On looking was defined aa the child paaaively 
watching the activities and behaviors of the teacher(8) and/or the other 
children for more than five seconds. The child may or may not have been 
engaged in an activity of hia/her own. 

Unoccupied behavior . This behavior category was scored when the 
child did not appear interested or engaged in any activity. The child 
wandered aimlessly around the room, followed the teacher, or stood or 
sat in one location. The child did not watch, approach, or initiate 
cdtitact With- other children or play materials. 

Aggressive actio ns. This category was scored when the child was 
engaged in one or more of the following behaviors: fighting (i.e., 
biting, pinching, striking another person with either his/her body or 
objects, kicking, and/or nonplayful pushing) or disrupting the activity 
of others (i.e., grabbing toys away, destroying property of the other 
chlldi^iH ajid/or knocking over or throwing materials) . ^ 

Disrupting act ions > Disrupting action was scored when the child 
engaged In one or mbre of the ^following behaviors: crying, shouting, 
screaming, tantruming, and/or whining. 
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Social interaction was deflnedf^a the verbal, physical, or gestural 
behaviors which brought Ciie^ child into contact with the adults and/or 
children of the clas#l The interpersonal behaviors of three possible 
social partners were coded for each interval: The teacher, the ''target" 
child, and the other child. The other child was defined as the nontarget 
cliild in direct contact or closest proximity to the "target" child. The 
other child could change from interval to Interval depending upon the 
interactions and movement of the target child. The observer also 
recorded If the other child was a handicapped or nonhandicapped child* 
■ Social interaction was coded for initiation, affect, and type 
behavior. The following section provides the definitions for these 
categories. \ 

I nitiat ion of interaction . Three categories of initiation were 
defined as follows: ^ 

1. Child-initiate4 interaction was scored when the child solicited, 
elicited, or began the interaction with another child or adult. Examples 
in this category are: asxing questions, greeting a child, showing an 
object, beginning a conversation, etc. 

2. Other-initiated interaction was scored when the "target" child's 
interpersonal behavior followed the initiation of a,nother child or adult. 

3« Ongoing interaction was scored when the social interaction of 
the tihild continued from the preceding interval or" the initiation of the 
Interaction occurred during' the ten-second recording period. 

Type of interaction > Two types of social behavior were defined as 
active interchange and passive watching: 

6- J, 
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1. Active Interchange was scored when the child engaged in one or 
more active social behaviors with another child or teacher. This 
includes all positive and negative behaviors listed below except passive 
watching or observing, i 

2. Passive watching was scored when the child was observing the 
behaviors of another child or teacher while not engaged in an activity 
of his/her own. 

Affect in interacti on. The three categdrles of affect are defined 
as positive, negative, and neutral social interactions. The following 
section provides the opera tionali zed definitions of these categories: 

1. Positive social interafctiori was scored when the child initiated 
or received one or more of the following behaviors: (a) talking with 

an adult or child, (b) displaying affection, (c) demonstrating approval, 
(d) providing assistance, and (e) sharing equipment, materials, and/or 
toys. 

2. Negative •social, Interaction was scored when the child Initiated 
or received one or* more of^he following behaviors: (a) aggression 
towards an object, (b) aggression tef%we4B a person, (c) verbal abuse, 
(d) verbal reprimands, and (e) rejecting gestures and avoidance. 

3. Neutral Interaction waa scored vhen the child was not engaged 
in either positive or neg£|tlve social Interactions as defined above. 

• 

Measures of Child Beha vior 

Ten chlld-^behavlor measures were^^used as the dependent variables 
of thla study • These measures are operationally defined below. 
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Mmbe r of active Interactions . This measure was defined as the 
child's siunmatlve total of intervals coded as active interchanges with 
other children. 

Nmaber of passive interactions * This measure was defined as the 
child's total number of intervals coded as^ passive watching. 

Number of positive interactions . This measure was defined as the 
child's summative total of intervals coded as positive social inter- 
actions in which the social partner was either a handicapped or 
nonhandicapped child, or a group of children containing both handicapped 
and nonhandicapped children. 

Number of, social interactions initiated . This measure was defined 
as the total number of intervals the child was scored as initiating 
Interactions with peers. 

Number of social interactions received . This measure was defined 
as the total number of intervals the other child was scored initiating 
a social interaction towards tlfe "target" child. 

Number of negative social Interactions . This measure was defined 
as the total number of intervals the ch^lld was scored as engaged in 
negative social interaction's with the pthjer children. 



Leve l of social play > This measure was defined as the weighted 
average of the child's level of play across the observation intervals* 
To calculate this weighted average, the levels of social play were 
multiplied by the following values: unoccupied (l)t, onlooker (2), 




1 
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strongly intent on individual activity (3), parallel (A), aasocia- 
tiva (5), cooperative (6), engaged with adults (1) ; they were then 
divided by the total number of intervals of observation. 

Number of interactions initiated towards adults . This measure was 
defined as the number of intervals the child was scored as initiating 
Social Interaction with an adult social partner. 

Number of Interactiong received from adults . This measure was 
defined as the number of Intervals the child was scored as receiving an 
Initiation from an adult social partner. 

Data Analysis 

Validation of the teacher questionnaire and child Information form 
was carried out to establish the Internal consistency of each of three 
scales used as a predictor variable: (a) teachers' perceived competency, 
(b) teachers' attitudes towards mains treamlng, and (c) children's social 
competency rating. Additional validation procedures were conducted for 
the teachers' ratings of children's social competency by calculating the 
degree of correspondence between the Items of the rating scale and 
observational measures of children's social behaviors. The results of 
these validations were presented with the measures in this chapter. 

Descriptive procedures to determine naturally occurring patterns of 
program, teacher, and child characteristics were performed. These 
procedures Included calculations of the means, fi^quencies, and, when 
possible, distributions of several major antecedent characteristics. In 
addition to these procedures, Pearson Product Moment Correlations were 
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carried out to detarmine tha degree of Interdependence among contextual 
variables In Integrated early childhood settings* 

A aeries of analyses of variance were conducted upon the observa- 
tional measures of child behavior to compare the patterns of social 
interaction and play behaviors of handicapped children and nonhandi- 
capped children. Since the two observed children from each of the 
classrooms constituted matched pairs, an Analysis of Variance Model 
based upon the dependent t^ statistical test was used, J 

Finally, stepwise multiple regression analyses were performed for 
antecedent measures and transactional child-behavior measures 
to determine whether certain program, teacher, and child characteristics 
could predict variations in the social interactions and play behaviors 
of handicapped children and nonhandicapped children. Comparisons of the 

regression coefficients from regression models separately derived for 

> 

handicapped and nonhandicapped children were made to determine the 
differential influence of certain contextual variables upon the behavior 
patterns of these two groups* 

A complete presentation of these analyses is made In Chapter V. 



/ 
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CHAPTER V 

* 

ANALYSIS OF RESULTS 
In this chapter, the reeulta of the data analyaea are preaented as 
they relate to tbe reeearch objectivea and queatione of the preseht 
atudy. The three major reaearch objectivea poaed the following 
queationa: (a) What are the naturally occurring patterns of program, 
teacher, and child characteriatica which deacrlbe the integrated early 
childhood education aet tinge in the principally rural area of central 
Pennsylvania? (b) Are there differences In the social interaction 
patterns and play behaviors of handicapped and nonhandi capped children 
within these integrated settings? and (c) What are the program, .teacher, 
and child characteristics that contribute to the successful social 
integration of young handicapped children In early childhood education 
aettlnga? Queationa b and c were broken down Into 12 transactional 
hypotheses and four antecedent questions, respectively. 

, As noted in Chapter IV, the data analysis included the following 
'statistical tests: Pearson Pxoduct Moment Correlations, analyaes of 
variance, Tukey Comparisons of Mean Differences, and stepwise multiple 
regression analyses. When testing the hypotheses, the results of thes^ 
statlatical tests were consideJed significant when they reached the .01 
level. This relatively conservative criterion for rejecting the null 

« ' ''"^ 

hypotheses was established to minimize the exper'imefit-wise error rate 

for Type I errors. 

The results of the descriptive and hypothesis-testing statistical, 
procedures are presented below. The areas of Investigation— descriptive 
pattern^ of contextual characteristics, comparisons of handicapped and 
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nonh«ndic*pped children, and antecedent characteristics related to 
social interaction— will serve as the headings for the three major 
aecClons of this chapter. 

Descriptive Patterns of Contextual Charactaristlcs 
Proyani Characteristics ' 

The description of the patterns of program characteristics across 
the 58 classes includes estimates of central tendency (i.e. means) , the 
ranges of variability, and correlations among several program charac- 
teristics. Table 10 presents the means and ranges for the program 
characteristlca^of : \a) class enrollments^"?^ number of ftandlcapped 
children enrolled, (c) number adults, (d) number of play areas, 
(e) number of barriers, and (f) number of play units. These six program 
characteristics showed a great deal of variability across the 58 
classrooms. \ 

Within the sample. A2.1X of the 58 classes were classified as 
basic classes with total enrollments of less than 20% handicapped 

f 

children; A7.4X of the sample were classified as Integrated classes with 
2t>-50Z of the children enrolled being handicapped children; for the - 
remaining 10. 5X of the crises. 50X or more of their enrollment were 
handicapped children. 

r 

Finally. Pearson Product Moment Correlations were performed to 
determine the correspondence among selected program characteristics. 
T)Jk results of the correlations are presented in the matrix form in 
Table 11. Since the program characteristics Vere Intercorrelated at 
.65 or less,, each characteristic was indepep^entl/ entered in the 
subsequent regression analysea. The following positive correlation^^ 
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Table 10 



Program Charac ter iBt lea across 
Ftfty-elght Integrated Preschool Classes 



Character is t Ic 



Mean 



Raivge 



Soc lal context 



Total number ot children enrolled 17.89 
Number of handicapped children enrolled ^ 
Number ot adults 3.24 



6-4 3 
1-15 
1-8 



Number ot play areas 
Number of barriers 
Nufflber of play units 



Phys it:a 1 context 



Note. N - b8 



7.10 
3.01 
12.24. 



2-16 

» 

0-11 
A -17 



\ 
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Table 11 

Intercorrelat Ions Among 
Program Characterlatlcs 



7^ 







1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 


1 . 


Ti>taL enrollment 














2. 


Enrol'lment of 
hand lcapp6d 


.46* 












3. 


Type of center 


-.11 


.65* 










4. 


Number of adults 


.29* 


- .17 


.01 








5. 


Number of areas 


-.003 


-.02 


.14 


.04 






6. 


Number of barriers 


.18 


-.09 


-.18 


.24 


.41* 




7. 


'Number of play units 


-.27 


-.15 


.11 


.02 

1 


. .52* 


.35* - 



were significant: total eni?ollment with enrollment of handicapped; total 
enrollment with the number of adults present; ni^ber of barriers wl^th 
number of areas; and number of areas with number of play units • 

Teacher Charact eristic s 

The description of the patterns of teacher characteristics found 

across the sample 6f 58 classes includes the means , as estimates of 

* 

centra^ tendency, and the ranges of variability. Since ^n^sd-nter- 
correlations among the four teacher characteristics wer^ presented 
previously, only the significant correlm:ions will be/summarixed in this 
section. The description of t^eacher .characteristics/wllJI^ conclude ^±th 
th^ frequencies and distributions of the four teacher characteristics. 
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The means and rangea for the teacher \Mmract er Ist Ic a were: 
(a) perceived competency scale (X - 17,09, r^mge - 9-2A); (b) attitude 
towards mains treamlng scale (X - 16.72, range - 10-22); (c) amount of 
training (X - range - 1--A) ; and (d) number of years experience 

(X • 3.^6, range - l~12) . These flguries are based upon the responses 
ot the 54 teachers who returned the teacher questionnaires. 

0( the liitercorrel at Ions among the four teacher cliarac ter Is t Ic s » 
only the Pearson Product Moment L\)r relation between teacherf?' scores on 
the perceived competency and attitude to m^ilnst reaming scales (r - .2H) 

J . 

was s^n If leant. Teachers' perceptions of their competency and their 
attltudeti towards malnst reaming were not'' s Ign t f Iciintly related either to 
teachers' level of training or to the number of years of teaching 
experience. However /\ teachers ' attitudes towards mainstreamlng were 
correlated positively to teachers' perceptions of competency. 

The distributions of teacher characteristics presented in Table 12 
Illustrate that the 54 teachers were distributed almost equally around 
the means of the two scales and across the four levels of training* 
However » a greater contrast is found -in the distribution of teaching 
experience. Approximately 54% of the teachers were in their first or 
second year of teaching an integrated class . 

Child Characteristics 

Several child characteristics of the handicapped and nonhandicapped 

- If ■ * ^ 
children were presented in Chapiter IV and in an earlier section of this 

chapter* In this section^ only a suiranfcry of these results will be 

reported. 
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• Table 12 

Dint I ibut ions of Teacliers on Four Character 1 «t Ics 



Characterlst Ics 



Number ot 
teacliers 
reBpondlng 



Percent age 
of teachern 
respond ing 



Perceive d c o rap e t e n c y 



Scored below the Mean of 17.09 



Scored above the Mean of 17.09 



31 



23 



')7.4 



Alt Itude towards ma Inst reaming 



Scored below the Mean of 16.72 



Scored above the Mean of 16.72 



Amount of training 



1, 
2. 
3. 
4. 



Little or no training 

Some training in specialized areas 

Some training in general areas 

Trainii;\g in both specialized and 
general areas 



1-2 
3-4 
5-6 
7-8 
9-10 
11-12 



Years/of experience 



24 
30 



16 
14 
14 

10 



29 
6 
11 
, 5 
1 
2 



bl.9 
49.1 



29.6 
23.9 
25.9 

18.5 



53.7 

llvl 

20.4 
9.3 
1.9 
3.7 

31 



Nyte . H - 54 
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Although the handicapped and nonh/ind trapped groups of chlldicn 
were equally nuitched tOr chronological age and Bex, ihey were, however, 
significantly different at the .01 levels on the antecedent character- 
istic;*, of social competency and developmental level, as measured by 
teacher ratings. Handicapped children wei^^ rated significantly lower 
than nonhandlcapped children on teachers' ratings of social competency 

and developmental level. The summary of these comparisons is presented 
« 

In Table 13.0 \ 

Comjuirlsons of Ha ndic apped ami Wonhand Icapped Ch^ldrxMi 
Overview of CA>mpariHonB 

In this section, the results of the tests of the transactional 
hypotheses are presented. Analyses of variance wet^e performed to assess 
the differences between groups of handicapped and nonhandlcapped target 
children^ An analysis of variance model for dependent measures , based 
upon tl]e dependent t statistical test, was utilized In the comparisons 
across groups* ^Within this model, the two target children from each 
cflass were entered as matched pairs, therefore, the pair of target 
children represents a within-claflsroora variable with two levels — 
handicapped and nonhandlcapped. Since the unit of analysis was classes 
not Individual children, the between-subJeoU: factor is classroom 
variability. A limitation of this ANOVA model is that t;he between- 
subject factor (I.e., individual ^^assroom Ara'i^iability) cannot be 
partialled from the betCeen subject-error variance. Therefoji;e, the 
differences between individual classrooms could not be analyzed, fhe 
differences reported for handicapped and nonhandlcapped children are 
based upon the group mean differences across all classes. 
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Table I) 

CompailHof\8 ol Handicapped 
and Noi\handl capped Clilldren on Teacher Ratings 



Croup 

Hand 1 capped 
Nonhand Icapped 



N 

58 



Mean 

Developmental level 
Rat Ingrt 

S.29 
8.29 » 



Mean 

Social competency 
Ratlngl^ 

12.02 

15.90 



One-way Analysis of Variance Comparison of Social Competency Ratings 

SS MS df F n 



Source 



Between subjects 
Error 

Within subjects 
Croup 
Error 

N - 116 



705.28A 

A36.A22 
323.078 



12.3/3 

/36.422 
5. 703 



« 

1 

37 



76,52 £ < ,001 



V 



One-way Analysis of Variance Comparison of Developmental Level 



Source 



Between subjects 

Error 

u 

Within subjects 
Group 
Error 

N - 116 



A31.03A 

261.000 
2A3.000 



MS 

7.562 

261.000 
4.263 



df 

57 

1 
57 



61.22 £ < .Odi 



^Maximum developmental level rating' 10, 
^Maximum social competency rating - 21. 
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When Stat tst teal ly slgnlt leant Intciattton tints were fovnul in 

two-w^iy and three-way analyses of variance! ih*^ Tukey (WSl)) Wholly 

SlgnU leant l)nterence follow-up pi:^)ce(Jure was uejed (Myers, 1972), Tlie 

WSl) allows for the s Irani t anecfus multiply comparisons of differences 

between means while controlling for the farally-wlse Type I erjor'rate. 

t 

When teitithig liypotheses, the al|^ha level forr each WSl) comparison was set 
at tlie .01 level. 

The comparisons of handlciipped anc| nonhandlcapped children's 
social and play beliavior are presented In the original order of the 

s 

transactional hypotheses. Restatements of the hypotheses will prececie 
the presentation of results. When a two-way or three-*way analysis of 
variance tor dependent measures was perf-ormed to test simultaneously two 
or more hypotheses, the results of the analysis precede the hypotheses. 
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*L ^ ^yjL^ ^ Hand I capp ing Cond JJLj-ons 
Before comparisons of handicapped and nonhandlcapped targ< 
children* 8 beliavlors were made* the homogeneity of the handicappecT group 
was ej^amlned' across the different handicapping conditions. One-way 
'analyses of variance for unequal n's were performed on the children's 
social competency and developmental levels ratings. The summary tables 
for these compaMsons along with the group means are presented in 
Table 14. ^ 

Although there were no significant differences aiqong the children's 
developmental levels across the classification groups, there were 
significant differences In the children's social competency ratings at 
the .01 level. The difference between the low incidence group 
(X - 13.89) and the mental retardation an<} learning disability grout) 
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Table 14 

Comparisons of Subg.roup8 
of Handicapping Condition* 



L. 



Subgroups 



Spt'ech Impaired 

Physically impaired 

Mentally retarded and 
learning disabled 

Kindt lonally disturbed. 

IH've lopmental ly delayed 

Low Incidence conditions^' 



N 

17 
8 

8 
7 
9 

9 



Social Rating X Development Levei^ 



12 .2 ) 
1^.75 

10.14 
10.57 
13.00 
13.89 



3.41 
6.00 

3.29 
6.57 
4.6^7 
6.22 



Analysis of Variance: 
Comparisons of ^cla'l Competency Ratings 



Sjj^urce 

Subgroup 
Error 



SS 

82.016 
250.019 



MS 

16.403 
4.902 



df 

5 
51 



F ratio 



3.35 



0.01 



Analysis of Variance: 
Comf>arl8on of Developmental Levels 



Source 


SS 


MS 


df 


F ratio 




Subgroup 


J 54.693 


10.939 


5 


1.79 


0.13 


' Error 


\310.81& 


6.094 


"51 


# 





Note > One child's handicapping condition was not" reported; n « 57 
^Hearing impaired, visually impaired, health impaired ^ 
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(X - 10,14) exceeded the Wt>U critical value of the .01 level. None of^ 
j^he othlfr o lassif icat Ion groups were s Ign i f leant ly different from one 
another. 

s * 

Based on the results of the above comparisons, the handicapped 
children across the different classification conditions were considered 
sufficiently slwliar on antecedent child characteristics to constitute 
a single tyrOup with n of 58. 



Compar i sons of Activje and Passive Interac tions 

Anal y 8 Is o{_ variance . In a two-way analysis of var lance for 
dependent measures, handicSpped and nonhandlcapped children's levels of 
active social Interaction and passive social interaction were compared, 
'rwo significant effects were found: A group X activity interaction 
- 15,48% dj[ • 1,57) and an activity main effect (F - 42.22, d£ - 
1,57). Tabl^ 15 presents the complete summary table of the analysis 
of variance. ^ y 

r 

Fol^lov -up procedure . Since the group X activity effect was 

significant, the differences between the cell means (Actlve^jX - 13»51, 

Passive^X - 41.05, Aitlve^^X - 23.70, Passive^jX - 34.29) were compared to 

the WSD critical values at the .dl level, 7.21 for group effec^ts at the 
n 

levels of activity arid 9.52 for activity effects at levels of group. 

The results of the analysis of variance and WSD comparisons were 
ised to test Hypothesis 1 and Hypothesis 2. ^ 



h)^po thesis _1. There will b^ no diffenence between the numbers of 
intervals^ handicapped children and nonhandinapped children engage In 
active social Interaction with their peer^ 
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Table 15 



Coro|>ar isons of (Groups on Active and Passive Interactions 



Mean Number of Intervale 



Handicapped 
Nonhand icapped 



Active 

13.51 
23. 70 



Passive 

4^*. 05 

34.29 



Analysis of Variance Summary Table 



Source 

Between subjects 
Error 

Within subjects 
Group 
Error 
' Activity 
Error 
Group X Activity 
Error 



. 165.7366, 

171.2088 
171.2543 
21,080.7400 
, 499.3428 
4,167.5800 
269,^565 



df 

57 

1 
57 

1 
57 

1 
57 



1.00 



42.22 



15.4a 



Uotei . N « 116 



Not e^ . MS (Error) for simple effects: 



0.322 



< .01 



< .01 



220.2054 (df - 108) Groyp effects at levels o*f Activity 
364.2497 (df - 104) Activity effects at levels of Group 
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The difference between Actlve|j(l 3 . 3l) and AcLlv^fj(23. 70) exceeded 
the WSI) critical valxie at the .01 level. Tlie null hypothedia was 
rejected; nonhandlcapped children engage in more active Boclal behaviors 
than do liandicapped children. 

Hypo tl^es is 2. lliere will be no difference between the numbers of 

intervals handicapped and nonhandlcapped children spend in passive 

# 

sue la 1 In t e r ac t ion . 

Although the significant main effect of activity showed that both 
groups of children spent more time in passive social interaction than 
in active social Interaction, the difference between the means Passive^ 
(X - 41.05) and Passivej^(X - 3A.29) did not exceed the WSD critical 
value for the .01 level.' Hypothesis 2 was supported. 

Comparisons of Inlt iat Ing a nd Jle c e 1 v in g I nteractions 

A nalysis of variance. A two-way analysis of variance for depemdent 
.•ineasures was used to compare handicapped and nonhandlcapped children's 
levels of Initiating and receiving ^social interaction with peers. Two 
slgnif'lcant effects were found: A group X direction interaction 
(F - 38.31; df - 1,3.7). Table 16 presents the summary of this analysis. 

Follov-up procedure . Since the group X direct Interaction was 

A 

significant, the differences between group X direction means (Initlatesji 
X - 6.93;. Reoelvesj|X - 3.71; InitlateSj^X - 9.68; RecelvesjqX * 3.52) were 
compared to the WSD critical values for the .01 level. For simple 
effects of group the critical value was 2.66 while for simple effects of 
direction the critical value was 2.6A. 



Table 16 ^ a» ' 

Comparison ot CJroup^ on Directl6n of Interacrlons with Ppers 



Mean Number of Interyal)^ 



Handicapped 
Nonhaod icapped 



Initiates 

6.93 
9.68 



R^ceivQS 

' 3:71 
'3.52 



Analysis of Variance ^Summary .Table 



Source 

Between subjects 
Error 

Within subjects 

Group 

Error 
Direc t ion 

Error 
Group & Direction 

Error 



MS. 



63,6 7900 



95.565A5 
33.89212 
1,276.05500 
33'.31073 
12>5. 00890 
25.88A87- 



df 



57 



1 

57 
1 
57 



•jsr 



2 ".82 



38 - 31 



4.83 



57 



Notci 

Not 62 



0.10 



< 5.01 



0.03: 



N - 116 

MS (Error) f o^ . simple, effects : 

29.88500 (df-111) Group effects at levels of Direction 
29.59780 (df - 112) Direction effects at levels 6f Group 
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The ^results of the analysis of variance and l&SD comparisons were 



used to test Hypothesis 3 and Hypothesis A 



4 



Hypothesis J. There will be no difference between the numbers of 
J^ntervals In vfhlch handicapped children and nonhandlcapped children ^ 
Initiate social ir^teract Ions with other children. 

The d^iffereri:e between the means Inltiatesu and Inltlates^^, In 
exceeding the WSD crlttcal value, was significant at the .01 level* 
Thjr hypothesis wad not supported; handicapped children initiated fewer 
interactions with other children than did -nonhandlcapped children. 

" In testing the difference between direction main effect means , 
(Initiates X - 8.30 and Receives X » 3.61), the difference exceeded the 
WSD critical value, 2.05, for the .01 i^vel . Both the handlcappted arid 
nofthandicapped target groups initiated more social interaction with 
their peers than they received from their peers. 

HypothesJLe 4^. There will be no difference betWeen the rtumbers of 
Intervals in which handicapped children and nonhandlcapped children 
tecelve social interactions from their pe^rs. 

Tl>e difference between the means of Interactions received for 
handicapped children (Received--X 3.71) and n^phahdlcapped children 
(RecelVes^X - 3.52) did not exceed the WSD critical value. Thp 
hypotlxrfsis was supported. 

Comparisons of Interactions by Partner, and Affect 

/ ~^ . * . ■ . • < 

Anatygjfe of variance . To examine the putternd of Interactlxjns by 
social partnet; (I.e., handicapped, noilltandlcapped, or mixed groups of 
other children) and affect (l^e., positive and negative interactions). 
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»a three-way analysis of variance for dependent measures was performed. 
. The results of this analysis are summarized In Table 17. All three main 
effects and three Interaction effects w^re slgalf leant. 

Follow-up jgrocedure . With die significant triple Interaction/ 
group X partner X affect (F « 4.61, df - 2,114), the WSD comparisons 
were performed on the differences between cell means, Thede means are 
presented In Table 18^ The WSD critical values were: $roup at levels 
of partner, 3.37; group at levels of affect, 2-94; partner at levels of 
group> 4.72; partner at Levels of affect, 4.95; affect at levels of 
* group, 3.23; and affect at levels of partner, 3.85. 

The results of the three-way analyses of variance and WSD 
comparisons were used to test Hypotheses 5-8. 

Hypothesis 5^. There will be no difference among the number of 
Intervals nonhandlcapped children interact with handicapped peers, 
nonl^ndlcapped peers, and mixed groups of peers. 

The WSD comparisons were conducted in th« following manner. The 
differences between i\onhandicapped children's means of positive social 
Interactions with handicapped children (X - 2.39), nonhandlcapped 
children (X - 17.42),, and mixed groups of children (X «■ 4.28) were 
compared to the WSD critical value, 4.72, Nonhand^-capped children had 
a greater number of posit ivfe Interactions with nonhandlcapped children 
than they did with either handicapped children or mixed groups of 
children. The differences between nonhandlcapped target children's 
negacive social Interactions with handicapped children (X - 0.45),, 
nonhandlcapped children (X - 1.70), and mixed groups (X - .041) were 
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TaWe 17 

Siiromaiy of AiialysiH of Variance 
Comparing 

Target Group X Social Partner X Attect 



Source 


MS 


df 


Betwetiii svibjec t 8 






Krror 


74.37 306 




w 1 1 h In 8 uo J eo t M 






Group 


480. 00^60 


1 


Krror 


38. 7 7068 


57 


Partner 


2 »919 . 54800 


2 


Error 


9/ / 3738 


114 


Croup X Partner j 


|210. 90780 


2 


Error ] 


55.33428 


114 


Affect 


\ 5,355.19400 


1 


Error 


54.35359 


57 


Group X Affect 


462 .88740 


1 


Error 


34.32112 


57 


Partner X Af f ec t 


1,842.99100 


2 


Error 


70.27643 


114 


Group X Partner X 






Affect 


202.23510 


2 


Error 


43.82839 


114 


Note. N - 146 













12.38 



30.02 



3.81 



98.52 



13.49 



26.22 



4.61 



0.001 



0.000 



0.025 



0.000 



o\oi 



0.000 



0.012 
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Table 18 - \ 

i 

Merfn Number of Tntervaln ot Interactions by St>clal Partner and Affect 



Af t er t 

Target Gro up 
Handicapped 



Social Partner 



Handicapped 



Nonhandi capped 



Positive Negative 



X 

2.A1 



X 

0.53 



^ 

1\) 8 1 1 1 ve Ne ga 1 1 ve 



10.03 



X 

1.67 



Mixed 



X 

1.77 



Positive Negative 



X 

0.26 



Target Group 
Nonhand icapped 



2. 39 



X 

17. A2 



X 

1.70 



X 

/4.28 



X 

0.41 



Note. N - 116 



\ 
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comparGd to the WSl) critical valut, A. 72. There were ijco- slgnlf leant 

« 

dlf t^^ronces. Final ly» the difference betwee^i noiihandlcapped target 
chlldren^B po»ltlve nodal InteVactlonn (X « 17.42) and negative 
interactions (X.- 1.70) with nonhandlcapped childre^i were compared to 
the WSI) critical valne» 3.2). Tlila difference was significant: 
nonfiand lca4)ped children had more positive social In terar t 1o!1h with 
nonhandlcapped peers than negative social interactions. 

The results of these comparisons led to the following conclusions. 
Nonhand*lcapped target children had significantly more posltiVe 
Interactions with nonhandlcapped children than with either han«llc^pped 
children or nTlxed groups of handicapped and nonhandlcapped chilldr€^|l. 
There were no dlf f erences'^'ln the numbers of negative social Interactions 
nonhandlcapped target^c hlldren had with handicapped, nonhandlcapped, or 
mixed groups of children. Finally, nonhandlcapped children had a 
s Igr^lf Icatlftly greater number of positive interactions than negative 
Interactions with nonhandlcapped children. Hyi>othe8i8 5 was not 
supported* 

Hypo the sis 6. There will be no difference among the numbers of 
Intervals handicapped children interact with handicapped peers, non- 
handlcapped peersy and mixed groups of peers. 

The WSD comparisons were conducted in the following order. The 
differences between handicapped children's positive social interactions 
with handicapped children (X - 2.41), nonhandlcapped children (X - 
10.03), and mixed groups of children (X - 1*|7) were compared to the 
WSD ctitical^. value, 4.72. Handicapped children had a greater number of 
positive social interactions with nonhandlcapped peers than they did 
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with handicapped peers or mixed groups. lliere were no Hlgnlf leant 
differences In the -number of negative social Interactions handicapped 
children had with the three groups of soc lal partners . Finally, the 
difference betweeii handicapped children's positive interactions 
(X 10.03) and negative Interactions (X - 1.67) with nonhandicapped 
children waB compared to the WSD critical value, This difference 

was sign if leant at the ,01 level. 

Tlie retiults of these comparisons led to tlie following conclusions. 
Handicapped children have significantly more positive- Interactions with 
honhandicapped children than with either handicapped children or mixed 
groups of handicapped and nonhandicapped children. There were no 
differences In the number of negative Interactions handicapped target 
children had with handicapped, nonhandicapped, or mixed groups of 
children^ And finally, handicapped children had more positive than 
negative Interactions with nonhandicapped children.^ Hypothesis 6 was 
not supported. ^ 

r 

Hypothesis 7^. There will be no difference between the numbers of 

Intervals In which handicapped children and nonhandicapped children have 
« 

positive Interactions w;Lth their peers. 

The following WSD comparisons were performed. The differences 
between: (a) handicapped children's (X « 2.41) and nonhandicapped 
children'^ (X • 2 . 39) positive Interactions with handicapped children; 

(b) handicapped chlldren'n (X^ - 10,03) and nonhandicapped children's 
(X - 17.42) positive Interactions with nonhandicapped children; and 

(c) handicapped children's (X « 1.77) and nonhandicapped children's 
(X • 4^28) positive social Interactions with mixed groups of chilclren 
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were compiired to the WS!) critical valiie» 17. The only dlfterence^ 
which exreeded the ciltit.al value was that between handlcjipped and . 
nonhand U apped children's poalt Iv^ Interactions with nonlumd 1 capped 
peers. The hypotliesls received partial support. /Nonhand Icapped LarRet 
children had n^^re positive Interactions than did handicapped children; 
but thl.s dlt tereiu e was only «lgnlt leant when the social partner was a 
nonhand Icapped child. i 



Hypothesis 8. There will be i\o difference between the numbers of 
Intervals In which handicapped children and nonlmndlc apped children have 
negative Interactions with their peers. 

%^ The following WS!) comparisons were made. The differences between: 

(a) handicapped children'^ (X 0.53) and nonhand Icapped children's 
(X - 0.45) negative social Interactions with handicapped children; 

(b) handicapped children's (X - 1,6 7) and nonhandlcapped children's 
(X • 1.70) negative Interactions with nonhandlcapped children; 

(c) handicapped children's (X.- 0.26) ^nd nonhandlcapped children's 
(X • 0.41) negative social Interactions wltt) mixed groups of children 
were compared to the WSD critical value, 3.37 Hypothesis 8 was 
supported* 

Therfe were no significant differences in the number of handicapped 
and nonhapd icapped target children's negative social interactions with 
handicapped or nonhandlcapped children or mixed groups of children. 

Comparison a. of Levels of Social Play ^ 

Analysis >of variance^ A two-way analysis of variance fof 
dependent measures was performed to compare thci groups of children on 
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eight levelH of Hoclal play behavlorH, The data were entered as tlie 
proport loHH ot total time the children were acored at each play behavior • 
The eight play behavlorn were taken from the meiisure of Soc ial 
Or lentat^lon.* These behaviors were: Unoccupied (A), Intent on 
Individual Activity (B) , Strongly Intent on Individual Activity (C), 
Parallel Play Associative Play (D^), Cooperative Play (D3), 

Social Onlooker (K), and Kngaged with Adults (F). The analysis of 
variance summary table Is presented In Table 19- There werp two 4P 
significant effects: A group X level Interaction (F - 4-71, clf^ - 7,339) 
and a main effect of level (F - 47.91, df - 7,399). 

) 

Vol low -up procediire. The WSD comparisons were performed on the 
difference between the cell means presente4 In Table 19. Tlie WSD 
critical value, 9,76 was exceeded by only one mean difference. Tliis 
difference was between the handicapped children's level ot associative 
play (X 13.92) and the nonhandlcapped children's level of associative 
play (X - 23.67). 

Hypothesis 9. There will be no differences between the handi-* 
capped children's and the nonhandlcapped children's level of Bocial 
play, ' " 

Although nonhandlcapped children spent a greater proportion of 
their time in associative play than did handicapped children, there 
were no other level differences that wete statistically significant. 
An otderlng of each group's means from highest to lowest is presented in 
Table 20. The aimilar-ity of these orderings, combined with the finding 
of only one statistically significant between--group difference, suggests 
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Table 19 



Comparisons of Groups on Levels of Social Play, 



Mean Proportions of Intervals 



Handicapped 
Nonhand Icapped 

Source 

Be tween sub J ^c t s 
Error 

Within subjects 
Group 

Error 
Level 

Error 
Group X Level 

Error 



Levels of Social Play 
C Oi 1)2 D3 



E 



3. 84 7,51 3,99 25.82 i3.92 4.21 12.70 22,27 
1.71 7.82 5.59 23.41 23.67 5.42 8.20 19.86 



1 

11.822620 

7.298790 
5.619525 
8,241.188000 
172.010100 
561.192400 
119.015500 



df 

r 

1 

57 
7 

399 
7 

399 



1.30 



47.91 



0.26 



< .01 



< .01 



Notei . N -*116 

Note 2 . MS (Error) for simple effects: 

v ' - 

104.8410 (df " 404) Group effects for levels of Levels 
145.5128 (df - 772) Level effects for levels of Group 
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T^ible 20 

Ordered Mean Proportions of Intervals 
of Leveies of Social Play 



r 





Handicapped 






Nonhandicapped 

















Highest 


X 


Highest 


X 


»1 


Parallel play 


25 .82 


I>2 


Associative play 


23.67 


F 


E^^R^S^d with adults 


22.27 




. Parallel play 


23,41 


D2 


Associative play 


13.92 


F 


Engaged with adults 


19.86 


E 


Onlooker 


12.70 


E 


Onlooker 


8,20 


B 


Intent on individual activity 


7.51. 


B 


Intent on individual activity 


7.82 


I>3 


Cooperative play 


' A. 21 


C 


Strongly Intent on individual . 












• activity 


5.59 


C 


Strongly intent on individual 












activity. 


3,99 


D3 


]booperatlve 


5.42 


A 


Unoccupied 


3.84 


A- 


Unoccupied 


1.71 


Lowest 






Lowest 





Note, n - 116 
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that handicapped and nonhandlcapped children had similar patterns of 
social play. There appears no reason JCjp reject the null hypothesis. 

Comparisons of Avbrage Number of Chtldren In Pla^ Groups 

^G^J'iyj?!^ 9l variance. The results of the two one-way analyses of 
variance comparing the average number of children In the handicapped 
children's play groups (X - 1.94) and nonhandlcapped children's play 
groups (X « 2.09); and the modal size of the play groups of handicapped 
children (X « 1.64) and nonhandlcapped children (X - 1.72) were not 
significant at the .01 level. 

Hypothesis 10. There will be no difference between the sizes of 
the play groups of handicapped and nonhandlcapped children. 

The differences failed to reach the statistical significance 
necessary to reject the null hypothesis: There were no differences 
between the size of the handicapped children's play groups and the 
nonhandlcapped children's play groups. The hypothesis was supported. 

Comparisons of Interactions with Adults 

Analy sis of variance . ' In the two-way analysis of variance 
comparing the children's interact ions Initiated and received with adults 
two results were significant — the group X direction interaction (F " 
4.41, df - 1,57) and the direction main effect (JF - 10.55, df - 1,57). 
Table 21 presents a complete summary table of this analysis. 

Follov-up procedure . With the significant group X direction 
interaction, the WSD comparisons wffe performed on the cell means. The 
WSD critical values were 3.43 for simple group effects and 3.32 for 

11. 1 
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Table ^ 

Comparisons of Groups on Kiteractlons with Adults 



Mean Number of Intervals 



Group 

✓ 

Hanjll capped 
Nonhand Ic^pped 



Initiates 
X - 7.18 
X - 7.31 



Source 

Between subjects 
Krror 

Within subjects 
Group 

Error 
Direction 

Error 
GroiV X Direction 

Error 



MS 
88.9029 

125.3028 
66.2771 

629. 3117 
59.6508 

148.3199 
33^6465 



df 
57 

1 

57 
1 

57 
1 
57 



Receives 
X - 12.07 
X - 9.00 



1.89 



10.55 



, 4.41 



Note ] . N - 116 

Note ?.* MS (ErVor) for simple effects: 

49.9618 (df - 103) Group effects at levels of Direction 
46.64869 (df - 105) Direction effects at levels of Group 



0.175 



0.002 



0.040 
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simple direction effects. The f Irst WSD comparison was performed on the 
difference between handicapped children's (X 7.18) and nonhandlcapped 
children's (X -» 7.31) Initiations of Interaction with adults. This 
difference did not exceed the WSD critical valu^. The second WSD 
comparison was performed on the difference between the nuH^er of 
Interactions handicapped children (X - 12.^7) and nonhandlcapped children 
(X - 9.00) received from adults. This difference did not exceed the WSD 
critical value for the .01 level. 

The results of the two-way analysis of variance and WSD comparisons 
are useil to test Hypothesis 11 and Hypothesis 12. 

Hypothesis 11. There will be no difference between the kumbers of 
Intervals In which handicapped children and nonhandlcapped children 
Initiate social Interactions with adults. * \ / 

The differences between the number of Initiations for handi)6app^<r 
and nonhandlcapped chlldten failed to exceed the WSD critical value. 
The null hypothesis was accepted. The significant direction main effect 
demonstrates that both handicapped and nonhandlcapped target children 
received (X • 10.54) more Interactions than they Initiated (X » 7.25) 
with adults. 

Hypothesis 12. There will be, no difference between the number of 
Intervals In which handicapped and nonhandlcapped children receive 
social interactions from adults. 

The direction main effect did show that both handicapped and non- 
handicapped children received more Interactions than they initiated. 

/ 
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However, the difference between handicapped children's and nonhandl- 
capped children's number of intervals or interaction^ received from 
adults was not significant at the_^01 level. Tlye null hypothesis was 
accepted. 

^y5??!f£y .91 CoroparlsonB 

>^Thl9 Section presented the results of the analysed of variance and 

I 

WSP comparisons used to .t^est the 12 transactional liypotheses. A sunmary 

^ \ ■ 

of these hypotheses Is presented in Table 22. The failure to establish 
a conslfi^ent^pattern of group differences between the social behaviors 
of handlc^ped and nonhandlcapped children has important implications 
for the evaluation o/'soclal integration efforts and for the program- 
matic planning to promote social Interaction. These implications will 
• be .discussed in Chapter VII. 

The next section, antecedent characteristics related to social 
interaction, presents the results of stepwise regression analyses and 
correlations performed to meet the third objective of this research. 
This objective was to identify child, teacher, and program character- 
istics that contribute to the successful social Integration pf young 
handicapped children. 

Antecedent Characteristics Related to Social Bglhmvjir^ 
Overview of Methods 

In this section, the results of the tests of the four antecedent 
questions are presenti^I. A series of stepwise multiple regressions were 
performed to assess the extent to which differences in children's social 
behaviors could be explained by the program,. teacher, and child 
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Table 22. 



Suramrtry of Transactional Hypotheses 



Hypothesis 



Chlld--chlld interactions 



Supported/Rejected 



!• There will be no difference between the rejected 
'numbers of Intervals handicapped children 
and nonhandicapped children engage In active 
social interactions with thelt peers. 

2. There will be no difference between the supported 
numbers of intervals handicapped children 
and nonhandicapped children spend in passive 
social interactions . 



There will be no dif f erencev^b 
number of Intervals in wtiic 
children and nonhandicapped 
social interactions with oth 




rejecrfied 



rejected 



There will be no dif f erence 1>etween the supported 
numbers of intervals in which handicapped 
chj^ldren and nonhandicapped childVen receive 
social interactions from their peers. 

5. There will be no difference among the ' rejected 
numbers of intervals nonhandicapped children 

interact with handicifpped peers, nonhandi- 
capped peers » and mixed groups of handicapped 
and nonhandicapped peers, • , . • 

6. There will be no difference among the 
numbers of Intervals handicapped children 
Interact with handicapped peers, nonhandi- 
capped peers » and mixed groups of handi- 
capped and nonhandicapped peers. 

7. Ther<5 will be no difference between the 
numbers of intervals In which handicapped 
children and nonhandicapped children have 
positive Intetactlons with their peers. 

8. There will be no difference between the supported 
numbers of Intervals In whl^h handicapped 

children and nonhandicapped children have ) 
negative Interactions with their peets. 



partially supported 
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Table 22 (continued) 



Hypotheals 



There will be no difference between the 
handicapped children's and the nonhandl- 
capped children's levels of social play, 

There will be no difference between the 
sizes of the play groups of handicapped 
children and nonhandicapped children. 



1 



Supported/Rejec ted 



part ially supported 



supported 



Child-adult interactions 



There will be no difference between the 
numbers of intervals in which handicapped 
children and nonhandicappe^ children 
Initiate social interactions with adults. 



supported 



There will be no difference between the 
numbers of intervals in which handicapped 
children and nonhati^lcapped children receive 
social interactions from adults. 



supported 
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characteristics. SeparHte regi^esslon analyses were performed on tlie 
handicapped and nonhand Icapped target children's behaviors to compare 
the differential relationships their behaviors had to the antecedent 
characteri'tft Ics. 

Stepwise multiple regression analyses were conducted first 
separately using program characteristics, teacher characteristics, and 
child characteristics as the predictor or Independent variables. The 
results of these analyses Identified those characteristics within each 
characteristic domain that were the best predictors of the children's 
behaviors . 

The program, teacher, and child characteristics that were the 
best predictors, then, were reentered as Independent variables in a 
hierarchical stepwise regression analysis. The Independent variables 
were entered in the following order based on the "Mod if iabll ity Index":, 
program, teacher, and child characteristics. 

Entry criteria for all regression analyses were set at F ratio of 
2.0 and intercorrelat ion tolerance level of .50. 

Selection of Dependent Variables 

To reduce the number of regression analyses, two child-behavior 
'measures were selected to represent the Indices of social Interactions. ' 
This selection was based upon the number of significant Inter-behavlor 
correlations. For both handicapped and nonhand Icapped children the 
number of active social Interactions (ACTIVE) and average level of 
social play (SOCIAL) were significantly Intercorrelated with the greatest 
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mimberH of poaltive Hoclal behaviors. The resulta^of these correlations 
are presented In Table 23 and Table 2A. 

Program Ch arac teristics 

?^rj?lL^^S5j?JL® ACTIVE > In the stepwise selection process for 
program characteristics related to differences In the handicapped 
children's active social Interactions, only two Indep/endent variables 
met the specified entry criteria. These programs-characteristic predictor 
variables were: the number of super play units and total number of 
children present. Table 25 presents the summary of this selection. 

The F ratio. F(2,31) « 5,23. for thes^ variables was significant 
at the .01 level although" the R*^ was small (.17). The number of super 
play units accounted for the greatest change (.11)^ while the total 
number of children present contributed only .06 to the total . The 
correlations oQ ACTIVE for handicapped children with number of super 
play units and total number of children^present were -.04 and .20, 
respectively. 

Two program-characteristic predictor variables met the specified 
criteria in the stepwise selection process. They were: the total 
number of children present. and number of adults present. Table 25 
presents the summary of this selection analysis. 

The F ratio for the two variables. F(2.51) 5.26. was significant 
at the .01 level. The R^ was .17 with number of adults ptesent 
contributijfrg . 11 and total ^lumber of children present adding only .06. 
The correlations of ACTIVE for nonliandlcapped children were .25 with 
total number of children and -.19 with number of adults present. 
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Correlations of Social Integration Meaaures and 
Average Levels of Social Play 



Behaviors 



Positive Interaction with 
other children 

Positive Interaction with 
nonhandlcapped children 

Number of Interactions Initiated 

Number of Interactions received 

Active social Interactions 

Average number of children 



Hand, children's 
average levels 
of social play 



,55** 

.44** 

, 36** 
,25* 
,52** 
48** 



Nonhand . ch lid ren 
average levels 
of social play 



.77** 

.63** 

.49** 
.31** 
.79** 
.04 



Note. N - 116 



* £ ^ .05 
** p ^ .01 
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Table 24 



Correlations of Social Integration Measures 
and Active Social Interactions 



-J- 



Behaviors 



Hand, children's Nonhand. children* 
active social active social 

Interactions interactions 



Positive Interactions with other 
children 



.97** 



Positive interaction with nonhand l- 
capped children 

Positive Interact ic/n with mixed 
groups of children 

Interactions Initiated 

Interactions received 



70** 

31** 

7A** 
25* 



.81** 

.43** 

.70** 
.39** 



Note. N - 116 

*£ ^ .05 
**£ ^ .01 
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Table 23 



Stepwise Regression to Select Program Characteristics 
Predictive of Children's Active Social Interaction 



Variable 



.,9 9 . ... . Standardized _ , « 

r2 change Coefficient cc4 ^ ^ Value« 

coefficient 



Handicapped children 



Number of super 
play units 



11 



11 



-4.37 



-0. 37 



Total number of 
children present 



.17 .06 0.53 0.24 

Variable not meeting entry criteria: Number of adults present 



8.09 



3.49 



Nonhand Icapped children 



Total number of 
children present 

Number of adults 
present 



.06 



.17 



.06 



.11 



1.66 



5.46 



0.41 



-0.37 



8.26 



6.81 



Variable not meeting entry criteria: Number of super play units 



«df(2.51) 
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For both handicapped and nonhandlcapped children, program charac- 
teristics were able to account for approximately the same proportion of 
the variance, 17%. For handicapped children, the number of super units 
WAS negatively correlated to the pumber of at^tlve social Interactions. 
This finding shoved that handicapped children's levels of active social 
Interaction decreased as the number of super pXay materials Increased. 
For nonhandlcapped children, the number of adults present was negatively 
correlated with the number of active social interactions. Nonhandl- 
capped children had fewer active social Interactions with peers as the 
number of adults In the classroom increased. 

Predictors for SOCIAL. In the stepwise selection process for 
program characteristics related to handicapped children's average level 
of social pldy, three predictor variables met the entry criteria: total 
number of children present, number of complex play units, and number of 
barriers. Table 26 presents a sunmary of this selection. 

The F ratlo^ F(3,50) « A. 89 was significant at the ^OJ level; 
the r2 was .23. Number of barriers accounted for the greatest 
Change ( .08) { but totAl narftbeir of children presiefit md ftiimber 6f complex 
units both made contributions to the total of .07. 

The correlations of SOCIAL for handicapped children were .27 with 
number of children present, .18 with number of complex play units, and 
-.18 with number of barriera. ^ 

The stepwise selection for program characteristics related to ^ 
nonhandlcapped children's average level of social play did not find 
predictors which met the entry criteria. 
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Table 26 

Stepwise Regression to Select Program Characteristics 
Predictive of ^Average Levels of feocial Play 



Variable 



R2 r2 change Coefficient Standardized p ^^j^^^a 
^ coefficient 



Handicapped children 



.07 



14 



.07 



.07 



Total number of 
children present 

Number of complex 
play units 

Number of barriers .23 .08 

Variables not meeting entry criteria; 



0.86 



1.53 



-1.06 



.40 



A. 34 



-.30 



9.40 



6.56 



5.52 



Number of multiplex play units 
Number of adults present 



Nonhandlcapped children 



Note> Variables fiot meeting entry criteria: 

Total number of children present 
Number of adults present 
Number of barriers 
Number of complex play units 
Number of multiplex play units 



«dfC3,50) 
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p. 

It 

Although program characteristics wer« i^ot related to nonhandicapped 
children's average level of social play, the thr^e program character- 
istics: total number of children present, number of complex play units, 
and number of barriers, did account for 231 of the variance of handi- 
capping children's average level of play. It appears that handicapped 
children's levels of social play are more highly related to program 
characteristics than are nonhandicapped children's levels of social play. 

A ntecedent Question 1, Are there differences In program 
characteristics which are correlated to levels of child behavior? 

Of all the program characteristics selected in the analyses above, 
«^;vc^^^^y one was statistically significant at the .01 level. This correla- 
tlon was the number of super play units correlated with handicapped 
children's active social behavior. Program characteristics could only 
predict 17X of the variance of active social interactions. * 

Teacher Characteristics ^ 

Predict ors of ACTIVE . In the stepwise selection for teacher 
characteristics for handicapped children's active social interaction, 
none of the predictors met the entry criteria. 

ree teacher-characteristics predictor variables met the entry 
criteria of the stepwise selection procedure for teacher nfeharacter- 
istics related to nonhandicapped children's levels of active eiocial 
interaction* These were: teacher's attitude, teacher's experience, 
and teacher's training. Table 27 presents a summary of the selection 
analysis « 
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Table 27 

Stepwise Regression to Select Teacher Characteristics 
Predictive of Children's Active Social Interactions 



Variable^ r2 r2 change Coefficient Standardized ^ J^^^^^^a 

^ coefficient 



Handicapped children 



Variables not meeting entry criteria; 



Teacher ' s perceived competency 
Teacher's Attitudes 
Teacher's experience 
Teacher 's training 



Nonhandlcapped children 



Teacher's attitude .11 .11 -2.19 -0.32 6.30 

Teacher's training .15 .04 A. 66 0.25 3.64 

Teacher's ^^^^^ ^ 22 2.78 

experience 

Variable not meeting entry criteria: Teacher's perceived competency 
^df(3,50) 
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The F ratio, F(3,50) - A. 05, for the three teacher characteristics 
was significant at the .05 level; however, the only reached .19. 
Teacher •a attitude accounted for the greatest proportion of the total 
R^. ^^The correlations of nonhandlcapped children's average level of 
social play were: -.09 with teacher's attitudes, -.13 with teacher's 
experience, and .19 with teacher's training. These correlations are not 
significant at the .01 level. 

Although teacher characteristics were not highly related to handi- 
capped children's active social interactions, three teacher character- 
istics: teacher's attitude, teacher's experience, and teacher's 
training were able to account for 19% of the variance of nonhandicapped 
children's active social interactions. It appears that teacher 
characteristics were more highly related to the levels of active social 
interactions of nonhandicapped children than to those of handicapped 
children . 

Predictors for SOCIAL . In the stepwise selection procedure, none 
of the teacher characteristic predictor variables met the entry level 
criteria. 

From the selection process, two teach^r^characterlstlc predictor 
variables met the criteria for entry: teacher's attitude and teacher's 
iBxperlence. The F ratio for these vatlables, F(2,51) -^6.15, wa3 
sitnlflcant at the .01 level. The R^ was .19. Teacher's attitude 
accounted for almost all of the total R^, with a RMchange of .16. The 
results of the selection procedure are sunwarlred in Table 28. Of the 
correlations of nonhandicapped children's level of social play with 
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fable 28 



Stepwise Regression tOwSelect Teacher Characteristics 
Predictive of Average Levels of Social Play 



Variable 



R2 d2 ,u rr^ i Standardised i a 

R-*^ change Coefficient . ^ value** 

coefficient 



Handicapped children 



Variables not meeting entry criteria: 



Teacher ' s perce ived competency 
Teacher's attitudes 
Teacher ' a experience 
Teacher's training 



Nonhandi capped children 
Teacher's attitudes .16 .16 -1.61 

.19 .03 -0.78 



Teacher's 
experience 



Variables not meeting entry criteria^ 



Teacher's percelved-^competency 
Teacher 's training 



-.39 
-.18 



9.' A 5 
2^02 



^df(2,51) 
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teacher'a attitude (r; - -.40) and teacher'a experience {t - -.21), only 
the first was significant at the .01 level. 



Aatecedent Q uestion X. Are there teacher characteristics that are 
associate^ with the child's lev^l of 'social behavior?;^ 

From the results of th«^ selection of teacher characteristics 

related to tthe levels of social play of^andlc^pped and^ nonhandicapped 

children, it appears that teacher characteristics are njore highly 

related to nonhandicapped children's levels of social play. Teacher's 

attitude and teacher's experience could account only fot" variance in 

1 

the nonhandicapped children's average level of social play. These 

i. 

variablek, however, could only predict 19% of the variance. 
Child Characteristics 

" — ■ ■ — \ • 

Predictors for ACTIVE . When child characteristics were entered 
into the stepwise selection procedure as predictor variable* for 
handicapped children's active social interactions ^^^only soclal^competency^ 
and eex met the entiyr criteria. Th^lr F ratio, F(2,55) - 3.80, was 
significant at the .01 leyel, however, and the (.12)' was very small. ^ 
The summary of -these results are found in Table 29. The correlations of 
handicapped children'* active social Interactions with social ^com^^etency 
(£ ^ ,30) and aex (r^ - -.13) were not aignif leant at the .Ql level. 

Th<t twq chlld-chaMCteriatic predictor variables that met the 
criteria of the VtepwlAe selection procedure for nonhapclicapped 
Children's active aocial Interactions were. age, and sex. Fbr these 
variables/ the tio, F(2,55) ^ 3.49, was not significant at the .01 
level and the R^.. was very small (.11). Table 29 presents a summary of 



Table 29 



Stepwise Regression to Select Child Characterlstlcn 



Predictive of Active Social Interactions 



Variable 



d2 d2 u ^ J ^ Standar<ilzed _ . _ 

R-^ change Coefficient , ^ F value« 

r coefficient 



Handlcapj^d children 



Child's social 
competency rating 



.09 



.09 



Child sex .12 .03 

Variables not meeting entry criteria: 



1.29 



Child's age 
Child's birth order 
Preschool experience 
Child's Developmental Level 



0.33 



-0.18 



6.61 



2.05 



Nonhandlcapped children 



Child's age .08 .08 0.63 

Child's sex .11 .03 -8.27 

Variables not meeting entry criteria: 

Child's birth order 
Preschool experience 
Child's social competency 
Child's developmental level 



0.33 
-0.19 



6,26 
2.02 



*df(2,55) 
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these results. The correlations of nonhandlcappeil children's active 
social interactions with age (r - .28) and sex (r - -.11) were not 
significant at the .01 level. 



the results of the stepwise selections of child character- 



istics related to children's active social Interactions, child charac-^ 
terlstics apgeared to account for little or none of varl<4nce of active 



»*^oclal Interact Ions . 



Predictors for SOCIAL* In the stepwise selection procedure for 
child-characteristic predictor variables for handicapped children's 
average level of social play, two variables, developmental level and 
8«x, ast the entry criterion. The F ratio, F(2,55) - 4. A3), for theseN^ 
variables was significant at the .01 level; however, the (.lA) was 
small. Neither the correlations of handicapped children's average 
level of social play with developmental level (r .31) nor the 
correlations with sex (jr - -.22) was significant at CTff*- .01 level. 
Table 30 presents a summary of the selection procedure. 

Two child-characteristic predictor variables met the entry criteria 

In the stepwise selection procedure* These were the child's age and sex. 

However, the F ratio, V(2,55) - 2.96, for the two child characteristics 

failed to reach the .01 level of significance. The (.10) was 

* 

extremely small. Neither the correlations of nonhandlcapped children's 
average level of social play with age (r * .22) nor the correlations 
with aax (r --.16) was significant at the .01 level. 



From the results of the stepwise selections of child character-- 



/ 

istics related to child's average levels of social play, child 
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Table 30 

Stepwise Regression to Select Child Characteristics 
Predictive of Average Levels of Social Play 



Variable R^ change Coefficient Standardized p ^^^^^^a 

* coefficient 



Handicapped children 



Child's develop- 
mental level 

Child's sex 



. 10 



.10 



.o/» 



1.24 



-4.63 



Variables not meeting entry criteria; 



Child's age 
Child's birth order 
Preschool experience 
Child's social competency 



Nonhand Icapped children 



Child's age 
Child's sex 



.03 



10 



.05 



.05 



0.32 



-6.00 



Variables not meeting entry criteria; 



Child's birth order 
Preschool experience 
Child's social competency 
Child's developmental level 



.30 
.20 



5.62 
2.52 




«df(2,55) 
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character l8tlc« appeared to account for very little of the variance of 
children's average level of social play. 

^*l^^^4?Jl!i ^- there differences in child character- 

istics that are correlated to levels of child behavior? 

The correlations of (a) children's active social interiictlon with 
child characteristics selected as predictor variables and (b) children's 
average level of social play with child characteristics selected as 
predictor variables were not significant at the .01 level. 

Reg^jT^sion Model 9 

O verViev , In the preceding sections: Program Characterlatles, 
Teacher Characteristics, and Child Characteristics, the stepwise 
selections of the antecedent characteristics which were the best 
predictors of child behavior within each domain were identified. The 
antecedent characteristics identified were used as ^the across-nloinain 
independent or predictor variables in four separate hierarchical stepwise 
regression analyses. 

The dependent variables In the foujr analyses were: (a) handicapped 
children's levels of active social Interactions, (b) nonhandicapped 
children's levels of active social interactions, (c) handicapped 
children's average levels of social play, and (d) nonhandicapped 
children's average levels of social play. The order In which the 
acrosi|-^doinain antecedent characteristics vere entered Into the stepwise 
regression analyses was based on the "Modlf iabillty Index" or ease in 
which tha characteristics could be mbdified. The or^er specified wa*4: 
(a) Program Characteristics, (b) Teacher Characteristics, and (c) Child 
Characttiristlcs. 
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The renults of tliene regresBlon analyses were used to answer rhe 
antecedent question 3: "Are there differences In antecedent character- 
istics which are predictive of differences In the levels of child 
behaviors for handicapped and nonhandlcapped children?" 

Comparisons of the regression equations derived for: (a) handl- 
capped children's level of active social Interactions ahd nonhand Icapped 
children's levels of active social Interactions, and (b) handicapped 
children's average levels of social play and nonhandlcapped children's 
average levels of social play were made. Two comparisons were made: 

(a) "Which variables entered the equations for handicapped and non- 
handicapped Children?** and (b) 'Vli^n the sam^ Indep^nd^^nt variables 
appeared in the regression equations for both handicapped and nonhandl- 
capped children, were the magnitudes of the regression coefficients the 
same?" The results of Xhese comparisons were also used to provide 
preliminary answers to the antecedent question 4: "Are there antecedent 
characteristics that are differentially related to the patterns of 
social behaviors of handicapped and nonhandlcapped children?" 

Models for levels of active social Interactions * The results of 
the wlthln-domaln stepwise selections were used to Identify the 
following predictor variables: (a) total number of children present, 

(b) number of adults present^ (c) number of super play units, 

(d) teacher's attitude, (e) teacher's experience, (f) teacher's training, 
(g) child's social competency, (h) child's age, and (1) child's sex. 
These nine antecedent characteristics were used as the Independent 
variables In the two hierarchical stepwise regression analyses performed 
separately on handicapped children's levejki of active social Interaction 
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and nouhandi capped children's levels of active social Interactional The 
reaultH of these regression analyses are presented In the following two 
eectlona. A liberal a*id a conservative adiusted value ar^ provided 
in Appendix G. 

Table 31 presents the results of the hierarchical stepwise 
regression analysis for handicapped children's levels of active social 
Interactions. Of the nine Independent variables, only three (number of 
super play units, child's social competency, and total number of 
children present) met the entry criteria. The overall F ratio, F(3,50) - 
4.78, w*s significant at the .01 level, the r2 was .22. \ 

Th^ results of |;^he hierarchical stepvise regression analysis for 
nonhandlcapped children's levels of active social Interactions are 
presented In Table 32. Of the nine independent variables, five 
variables (total number of children present, number of adults present, 
teacher's attitudes, teacher's training, and teacher's experience) met 
the entry criteria. The overall F ratio for this equation, F(5,48) - 
4.13, was significant at the .01 level. The r2 was .31. 

M?^-?!* i9L average levels of social play. The results of the 
within-domain stepwise selections identifl^ed the following predictors: 
(a) total number of children, (b) number of complex play units, 
(c) number of multiplex play units, (d) number of barriers, (e) number 
of adults present, (f) teacher's attitudes, (g) teacher's experience, 
(h)\«ach«r's training, (1) child's developmental level, (J) child's 
age, and (k) child's sex. These eleven antecedent characteristics were 
used as the independent variables in t%«> hierarchical stepwise regression 
analyses performed separately on handicapped children's average levels 
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Table 31 

Stepwise Regression htodel for Handicapped Children's 
Adtlve Social Interactions 



Variable r2 change Coefficient Stand.ardlzed ^ 

. - coefficient 



'Number of super 
play units 



.07 



,07 



-3.67 



-0.31 



5.63 



Child's social 
competency 



18 



11 



0.90 



0.24 



3.40 



Total number of 
children present 



.22 



.04 



0.46 



0.21 



2.68 



VarJ^ables not meeting entry criteria: 



*df(3,50) 



Nianber of adults 
Teacher's attitudes 
Teacher's experience 
Teacher's training 
Child's age 
Child's sex 




1 
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Table 32 

Stepwlpe Regression Model for Nonhandlcapped Children ^'a 
Active Social Interactions 



Variable r2 r2 change Coefficient Standardised p ^^^^^a 

coefficient 



Total number of 
children present 

Number of adults 
present 



04 1.35 0.33 5.85 



11 ^ ..07 -4.37 -0.30 4.58 



Teacher's attitude .21 .11 -1.80 -0.26 4.50 



Teacher's training .27 ,.t)4 4.31 0.23 3.39 

.31 .04 -1.16 -^0.16 1*64 



Teacher 's 
experience 



Variables not meeting entry criteria: 



Number of super play units 
Child's age 
Child's sex 

Child's social competency 



\ 



•df(5.48) 
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of social play and nonhandicapped children's average levels of social 
play. The results of these regression analyses are presented In two 
sections. A liberal and a conservative adjusted value are provided 
in Appendix G. 

Table 33 presents tli^ results of the hierarchical stepwise 
regression analysis for handicapped children's average levels of social 
play. Only five of the eleven independent variables met the entry 
criteria. These five variables were: total number of children » number 
of barriers^ child's developmental level, number of complex play units, 
and number of multiplex play units. The regression equation formed by 
these variables had a overall F ratio, F(5,A8) - 4.32, thaf was 
significant at the .01 level and R^of .31. 

When the eleven antecedent characteristics were used as Independent 
variables in the hierarchical stepwise regression analysis of nonhandl- 
capped children's average levels of social play, only two, teacher's 
attitudes and teacher's experience, met the entry criteria. Table 3A 
provides a summary of fhe results of this regression analysis . This 
two->variable regression equation had a F ratio of, F(3,51) - 6.15. This 
F value was significant a\the .01 level. The R^ for this equation was 
.19. . 

> 

Antecedent Q uestion 3* Are there differences in program, teacher, 
and child characteristics that are predictive of differences In the 
levels of child behaviors for handicapped an^ nonhandlcapped children? 

The proportions of total child-behavior variance that were 
predicted by the tour hierarchical regression models suggest a qualified 
yes answer to this question. The regression equations for predicting 

\ 

\ - ■ - 
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Table 33 

Stepwise Regression Model for Handicapped Children 
Average Levels of Social Play 



Variable 



R2 r2 change Coefficient Standardized ^ ^^^^^^ 

coefficient 



Total number of 
children present 

Number of complex 
play units 

Child's develop- 
^ mental levelN^ 

Number of barriers 



.07 



.14 

.18 
.23 
.31 



.07 

.07 

.05 
.08 
.03 



Number of multiplex 
play units 

Variables not i^^tlng entry criteria 



0.68 
1.56 
1.00 

-0 .'79 

i.69 



Number of adults present 
Teacher's attitudes 
Teacher's experience 
Teacher's training 
Child's age 
Child's sex 



.32 



.34 



18 



5.75 

7.34 

3.69 
2.97 
2.18 



•df(5,48) 



r 



1 4 
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Table 3A 

Stepwlsf* Regression Model for Nonhandi capped Children's 
Average Levels of Social Play 



Variable r2 r2 change Coefficient Standardized p ^^^„^a 

coefficient 



Teacher's attitude .16 .16 ^1.61 -0.39 9.A5 

.19 .03 -0.79 -0.18 2.02 



Teachet's 
experience 



Variables not meeting entry criteria: 



*df(2»51) 
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Number of barriers 
t^umher of complex play units 
Number of multiply play units 
Total number of children present 
Number of adults present 
Teacher's training 
Child's age 
Child's sex 

Child's developwtintal level 
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the ieveia of active aocl^l Int^racClonj^ accounted for 22% and 31% of 
the total child-behavior variance foj^ handicapped children and nonhandl 
capped children, respectively. Baaed upon the knowledge of the ante- 
cedent characteri^ticsyin the regression equations, approximately one- 
fifth to one-third ofi/ the differences In children's levels of active 
social interactions /could be predicted. 

The pre4ittlo\of differences in children's average levels of 

\ 

social pla5^ from the antecedent-characterl'st ic regrejislon equations was 

more powerful for handicapped children's social play behavior than for 

/ 

nonhandlcapped children's spcial play behavior. The regression 
equation for predicting handicapped children's average levels of social 
play accounted for 31% of the total child-behavior variance, While the 
corresponding regression equatlqp for differences in nonhandipapped 
children's average levels of social play accounted ^or only 19% of the 
total child-behavior variance* It does appear that there are differen- 
tial preljictors of handicapped and nonhandl^capped children's social 
behaviors. , 

Although perfect prediction of levels of child behavior would not 
be achieved fro© pnly the knowledge of th^ levels of the antecedent 
characteristics of the program, the teacher and the child, the sub- 
stantial proportions of the total ^hild-behavior variances accounted . 
for by these, separate equations warranted an examination of thfe relative 
contributions of these sets of antecedent characteristics « This 
examination cbmpared the differential relationship of specific program, 
teacher, and child characteristics to tl^e patterns of handicapped and 
nonhandlcapped children's social^ behaviors* r 
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antecodtMit program, teacher, and child 
characteristics differentially related to the patterns of social 
behaviors of handicapped and nonhand Icapped children? 

To quantitatively compare the differential relationships of the 
qualitatively different models of predictor variables derived for 
handicapped children's and nonhand Icapped children's levels of active 
social Interactions, two comparisons were made. The set of predictor 
OMirlables for handicapped children's levels of active social Interactions 
(i.e., number of super play units, chfld's social competency, and total 
number of children present) were entered as p/edlctors Into separate 
fix-order regressions for handicapped children's and nonhandlcapped 
children's levels of active socTal Ififeract loils . The Interaction uf the 
slopes of the resulting regression lines (F - 1A1.78; df «- 3,50) was 
significant at the .01 level. 

In the second comparison, the model of predictor variables for 
nonhandlcapped children's levels of active social interaction (i.e., 
total number of children present, number of adults present, teacher's 
attitude, teacher's training, and teacher's experience) were entered Into 
separate fix-order regressions for handicapped children's and nonhandl- 
capped children's levels of active social interactions. The resulting 
comparison demonstrated a significant interaction of the regresalon 
lines at the .01 level (F * 29.72, df * 5,48). 

The results of the above comparisons demonstrated that antecedent 

V. 

program^ teacher, and child characteristics are differentially related 
to handicapped children's and nonhandlcapped children's levels of active 
social interaction. 

I'D 



Th« same comparisons of the differential relationships of ante- 
cedent characteristics and handicapped children's and nonhandlcapped 
children's levels of «ocla:| play were made. The set of predictor 
^variables for handicapped children's levels of social play (I.e., total 
number of children present, number of complex play units, child's 
developmental level, ^ number of barriers » and number of multiplex play- 
units) were entered as predictors in fix-order regressions for handi- 
capped children's and nonhandicappe<l children's levels of social play. 
The interaction of the reciting slopes of these regression lines was 
significant at t;he .01 level ( F - 38.67, df - 5,A8). However, when the 
predictor variables from the model of nonhandlcapped children's levels 
of social play ^.e., teacher '^Vttltude and teacher's experience) were 
entered as independent variables in the' fix-order regression, the 
interaction of regression lines was not dighlfitant at the .01 level 

(F - 4.49, df - 2,51) . ■ • - 

• '"^^ / ^ 

The comparisons of the regression "models ^tor handicapped 
<li4iildren's and nonhandlcapped children's levels of active aocial 
interactions aitd average levels of social play ^demonstrated that hand!- 
capped children's and nonhandlcapped childrea's social behaviors were 
\^elate<J to qualitatively different constellations l&x seta of antecedent 
characteristics. While variations In program characteristics and child 

: ■ - ^ 

characteristics were predictive of differences in handicapped children's 
levels of active social interactions and average levels of social play, 
the differences on th«se 'social behavior measuues for, nonhandlcapped 
children were^ predicted by variations in teacher K:haracteri8tics. -» 
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Although the causal direction of the relationships cannot be 
determined from regression analysis, it is apparent that handicapped 
children's and nonhandicapped children's social behaviors are differ- 
entially related to antecedent program, teacher, and child character- 
istics. In addition to the different antecedent-behavior relationships 

for handicapped and nonhandicapped children, it appeared that differences 

V 

in the two social behaviors, levels of active social Interactions and 
average levels of social play, also were related to qualitatively 
different constellations of antecedent characteristics for bath handi- 
capped and nonhandicapped children. 

Summary of Analys es 
In this chapter, the results of three major areas of investigation 
were presented. These areas were: descriptive patterns of contextual 
characteristics, comparisons of handicapped and nonhandicapped children, 
and antecedent characteristics related to social Interaction. In the 
first area, descriptions of the antecedent-program, teacher^ and child 
characteristics of the 58 sample classes were provided in the forms of 
mean, ranges, and distributions of these characteristics. In t^ie sec5nd 
area, the groups of handicapped and nonhandicapped target children were 
compared on the antecedent child characteristics of social compat:^»ncy 
and developmental level ratings and the transactional^^asures of ^ 
social Interaction with peers and teacher. Analyses of variance and 
Tukey WSD^S^^^re used to perform these corapi^risons. In the third area, 
a series of stepwise regression analyses V«re performed to establish the 
patterns of predictive relationships between constellations of the 
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antecedent program, teacher, and child character Ist Ich and the two 
(ndlcea of social Interaction. 

In addition to the three major areas of Investigation, the results 
of several secondary analyHes were provided. These analyses Included 
the validation of the two scales of the Teacher Questionnaire and the 

>■ 

Soci|^ Competency Rating scale. The patterns of Intercorrelat ion 
amoUg several of the antecedent and transactional measures also were 
presented. 

The surq||fary and discussion of the results of the major areas of* 
Investigation are presented In the following chapter. 
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CHAPTER VI 

DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 
Overview 

The discussion and Interpretation of the results of this 
Investigation are presented In four parts. The first section provides 
the description of the naturally occurring patterns of the antecedent 
program, teacher, and child characteristics. In the second section, the 
comparisons of the social Interactions and play behaviors of the handi- 
capped and nonhandlcapped children are discussed and, when appropriate, 
these patterns are compared to the findings of earlier social integration 
research. Section three presents the results of the regression analyses 
used to identify clusters of antecedent characteristics predictive of 
child-behavior measures. Comparisons of the differential patterns of 
antecedent- transact ional relationships for handicapped pnd nonhandl- 
capped children are discussed In the final section. 

Summary lof Results 
Before the discussion of the first section, an outline of 
conclusions is provided to summarize the results of the analyses of 
Chapter V. These conclusions, in the form of brief statements, follow 
the same organisational format presented in the overview above. 
I. Descriptive Patterns of Contextual Characteristics 
A. Program Characteristics 

1. The sample erf 58 early childhood education and day care 
classes was comprised of 42*1X basic classes, 47«A% 

integrated classes, and 10.5X special-needs classes* 

% 
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2. The average total claaa enrollment was approximately 18 

children (X - 17/89), but some classes had |is few as 

six children or as many as A3 children. 
3* The average number of handicapped children enrolled 

across the ^8 classes was approximately four handicapped 

children (X - A. 25) 

A. The total distribution of types of handicapped v 

i 

conditions of the handicapped children across the 58 
classes paralleled the 1976 figures foi: the national 
Head Start enrollment of handicapped children, 

5, The average number x>f adults present was approximately 
three (X • 3.2A). The number. of adults increased as the 
total class enrollment i^nx^reased (r .29) but did not 
increase substantially as the number of handicapped , 
children increased (r - .17). 

.1 

6. The varifBty of play materials tended to decrease as the 
total class enrollment Increased ^(r ■■ -.27) . 

7- Special-needs classes tended to have greater numbers of 
simple play units (r^ .2A).and fewer physical barriers 
(r -.26) than either integrated or basic classes did. 
Teacher Characteristics \a 
1. Over one-half (53.7%) of the 5A teachers who returned 
the Teacher Questionnaire were in their first or second 

\ 

V year of teaching in a developmentally integrated 
classroom* 
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2. Teacherd* perception of thejr professional competency 
and their attitude towards nvalnatreamliig » aa measured by 
the Teacher Questionnaire, was not related to their 

r 

training or teaching experience. 

3. TeacherjB who had more favorable attitudes towards 
malnstreamltvg also perceived themselves as more competent 
In teaching In developmentally Integrated classes 

(r - .28) . 
Child characteristics 

1. The two groups of handicapped children and nonhandlcapped 
Children were roughly equivalent on measures of chrono- 
r logical age and dlstrlbtl^n of boys and girls. The 
matching pirocedure used achieved comparability of the 
two groups on these dimensions. 
1. The distribution of handicapped conditions within the 
subsample of handicapped children "Was similar to the 
distributions of the total number of handicapped children 
enrolled In the 58 classes and the national figures for 
Head Start enrollment. However, the subsample of 
* handicapped children had relatively fewer children with 
' Speech Impalrmertts and greater numbers of children with 
physical impairments, mental retardation, and emotional 
^ disturbances, 

3. There were no differences among the teacher ratings of 

developmental levels for handicapped children with 

« 

different handicapping conditions. However, teachei^ • 




ratings of social competency of children classified as 
mentally retarded and/or learning disabled (N - 8) were 
significantly lower than chlldi'en's ratings In the low- 
Incidence classification group. There were no other 
significant differences In the social competency ratings 
across the other classification groups. 

4. As a group, handicapped children received significantly 
lowe^^ teacher ratings on social competency and develop- 
mental level than the group of nonhandlcapped children. 

Comparisons of Children's Behaviors 
A, Chlld-Chlld Interactions 

1. Nonhandlcapped children engaged In more Intervals of 
actlye social behaviors than did handicapped children. 

2. ,The two groups did not differ significantly In the 
number of Intervals they spent In passive social 
Interactions. 

3* Both handicapped children and nonhandlcapped children 
had more intervals of passive social Interactions than 
active social Interactions. 

A. Both handicapped and nonhandlcapped children initiated 
more social interactions with their peers than they 
received from their peers. However^ nonhandlcapped 
children Initiated significantly more social interactions 
with nonhandlcapped peers than did handicat>ped children. 

5. There were no differences between the two groups in the 
mean number of social Interactions received from peers. 
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6* Both handicapped and nonhand Icapped children have more 
Intervals of positive social Interactions than negative 
social Interactions with their peers. 

7. Both groups had more Intervals of positive social 
Interactlbns with nonhand Icapped peers than with 
handicapped peers or mixed groups of handicapped and 
nonhand Icapped peers • 

8. Nonhand Icapped children had || greater niunber of 

Intervals of positive social Interactions with nonhandl- 

/ 

capped peers than did handicapped children; there were 
no differences In .the number of Intervals of positive 
social Interactions with handicapped ^eers or mixed 
groups of peers for the two groups, 

9. Nonhandlcapped children had fewer Intervals of negative 
social interactions with peers than did handicapped 
children. However, Jth« two grc^ups did not differ 
significantly in their number of negative interactions 

\ with peers, 

10. rlwhandicapped children spent a greater proportion of 
their total number of intervals in associative play than 
did handicapped children. There ware, however, no other 
significant differences in the two groups* proportions 
of intervals spent in other social play categories. 

11. Both groups spent greater proportions of^ their total 
Intervals in the social play categories of associative 
play, parallel play, and engaged with adult; the lowest 
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proportions of their Intervals were spent In the 
unoccupied category. 
12. There was no ^ifference between the average numbers of 
children in the social play groups of handicapped and 
nonhandicapped target children, 
B. Child-Adult Interactiyhs 

1. Both groups of^/^ildren received more social Interactions 
from adults ^an they initiated towards adults. 

2. Although there was Ao difference in the numbers of 
social interactions with adults Initiated by handle- 
capped children and nonhandlcapped target children, 

ft 

handicapped children received more interactions ft*oin 
adults than did nonhandlcapped children. This 
difference^ however, was not significant at the .01 
level . 

* 

Antecedent Characteristics Related to Social Interaction 

A. Two transactional child-behavior variables, numbers of 
active social interactions and average lavel of social play, 
were selected to represent the indices of social interaction. 
This selection was based upon the number of significant 
intercorrelat iona of these measures to the six remaining 
measures of positive social behavior. 

B. Regreisslon-analyses equations of selecte^antecedent 
characteristics could account for the total variance 
of handicapped children's levels of active social 
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Interactions and 31X of the total variance of nopJiandlcapped 
children's levels of active social Interactions • 

C. Regressions-analyses equations of selected antecedent f 

r 

characteristics for the average levels of aoclal play of 
handicapped children and nonhandlcapped children accounted 
for MX and 19% of the total variances, respectively. 

D. Different constellations of antecedent characterlstlc^a were 
related to the two chl Id-beh'avlor measures for both group's. 

1. Teacher characteristics were more highly related to the 
two chlld-behavlor measures for nonhandlcapped children 

» than for handicapped children. 

2. Differences In handicapped children's behaviors were 
mpre h^lghly related to dlfjferences In program character-* 
Istlcs and child characteristics than Were differences 

In nonhandlcapped children's behaviors. 

Descrlptlort of Antecedent Characteristics 
The descriptions of th.e naturally ofccurrlng patterns of antecedent 
chai^acterlstlcs were presented for two reasons. First, they provided 
a representation of the current status of Integrated early childhood 
programs serving handicapped chlldi^en In central Pennsylvania ♦ The 
similarities of these patterns to t^e national atatlstlcs collected from 
Head Start evaluations provided assessments of the external vaMdlty or 
generallsablllty of the results of this Investigation to other samples 
of Integrated classrooms. Secondly, these descriptive patterns 
reflected the wide ranges of variability In the antecedent character- 
latlcs of classrooms currently serving young handl9apped children. 
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Although meana were uaed to report what .are typical patterna, the reader 
1b reminded t\\at these figures represent averages across 58 classrooms. 
Therefore, typical classroom patterns represented the normative class 
. conditions and not actual or Ideal class conditions. 

fyj?J&.U^. Cliiaracterlstics 

The samite of 58 classrooms contained greater percentages of 
classes categorized as integrated and basic (i.e., less than 2Q% 
enrollment of handicapped children) classrooms. The relatively lower 
percentage of spec lal-needs (i.e., 20~50X enrollment of handicapped 
children) classrooms Included in the sample may be the result of two 
factors. The first factor was that relatively fewer early childhood 
programs In central Pennsylvania serve handicapped and nonhandic^srpped 
children on a 1:1 ratio. Reverse mali^^shreamlng , in which th^^number of 
handicapped children equals or exceeds ^e number of nonhandlcapped 

children. Is not the most common strategy among early childhood education 

# ■ - 

programs (Guralnlck, 1976; Kom, 1974). The second factor the high 
inclusion rate of Head Start programs. These Head Start programs, 
having been mandated to serve an enrollmeibt of at least ten percent 
handicapped children, were most f requently\identif led and also eager to 
participate. 

The author was concerned, at first, that the population of 
handicapped children in a sample Comprised of predominantly basic knd 
integrated classrooms would bias against the selection of target 
children with moderate or severe impairments. However > the similarities 

\the distributions of handicapping conditions across the 58 sample 
■ 

classrooms and the national Head Start enro!^lment support the 
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general izabllity of the reaulLa to other Integrated claaseH, Although 

the 58 c Lasses Hampled may not have served many profoundly or severely 

\ 

Impaired chlldreh, these children may not be served currently in other 
comparable Integrated settings. Further, in the subaainple of handicapped 
chlAlren^ the relatively larger .percentage?? of children classified as 
physically tjTipalred, mentally retarded, and emotionally disturbed, and 
the relatively lower percentage of children classified as speech 
Impaired demonstrated the findings of this Invest Igat Ion also have 
Implications to groups of children who may have potentially more 
difficulty in being assimilated Into Integrated classrooms^ (Brulninks 
& Kennedy, 1974; Knsjier et al,, 1977 ; Levitt & Coehn , 1976), 

The class eryto\lment figures showed that handicapped children are 
being served within small classes with as few as six children and within 
l^rge classes with as many as 4') children • The average number of 
children enrolled across the 58 classrooms was approximately 18; 
however, there was no significant relationship between the type of class 
and the total number of children enrolled. • As the total number of 
children, increased , . the ratio of handlc<^pped children to nonhandicapped 
did not consistently decrea^, as expected. Special-needs and integrated 
classes did have a tendency to serve fewer children, but the magnitude 
of the correlation was not significant. On the average, approximately 
four handicapped children were enrolled In a classroom. 

As would be expected, the number of adults present in the 
classrooms increased as the total number of children enrolled increased. 
However, there was no consistent Increase Irt the number of adults 
present as the number of handicapped children increased. These 
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relal LonshlpH suggest th^ > although programs may Increase their staff 
and number of parent volunteers to accommodate more children, they do 
not necessarily have additional adults to accommodate specifically ^le 
needs of handicapped children. The average i^atlo of adults to children 
was approximately 1:6. 

Program <harac ter iHt Ic 8 of enrollment were also related to 
characteristics of the play materials and the arrangements of the 
classrooms. Contrary to what would have been expected, the variety of 
play units (I.e., number of different units) did not Increase but rather 
consistently decreased as total class enrollment Increased. This finding 
Indicated that classrooms that had more children enrolled had fewer 
play units or ^materials for children to use. 

In regression analyses, the 'total number of children Ifi a class 
wrfs shown to be related to higher U^vels of social Interactions; tl>ls 
fact may In part be due to the necessity and the greater opportunity 

■'1 

for children to us^ or shate the fewer unitSj that were present. This 
explanation is consistent with the findings of an earlier study 
(Johnson, 1935) which also demons tratlsd increases in social interactions 
when the number of play materials decreased. 

, Finally, classrooms that had greater percentages of handicapped 
children enrolled had more simple^^ay units and fewer physical barriers 
than classrooms with relatively fewer handicapped childr-en enrolled. In 
attempts to accommodate a broader range of Individual differences among 
children^ teachers and program directors may select play materials that 
are less complex and less demanding socially and cognltively. They may 
also make corresponding attempts to Increase physical accessibility of 
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all the play arean In the rlasHrooms by tiecreaaing the number of 
phydlcal barrlera between areas. 

Teacher Cliariu terlst Ics 

Over one-half (53.7%) of the 5/* teachers responding to the 
Teacher Questionnaire were In their first or second year of teaching 
expi^rleuce In Integrated rlassrooms. This finding may reflect the 
continual staff turn-overs tliat conslsteutly trouble early clilldhood, 
programs and also the only recent establishment of Integrated classes 
In central Pennsylvania. 

Tlie relat lonslif ps between teachers' perceptions, attitudes, 
amounts of training, and years of experience are consistent witli tliose 
of early studies (Harasymlw & Horne, 1975; Shotel et al., 1972). 
Teacher's perceptions of their professional competency and attitudes 
towards malnst reaming were not significantly related to tlielr levels of 
training or experience. 

Pre-^servlce and Inaervlce training and actmil teaching experience 
may not influence teachers* attitudes towards their own professional 
capabilities and att itudes - towards mAlnstreamingf. However, the 
relationship between teachers' perceived competency and attitudes 
towards mainst reaming suggested that teachers who felt more competent in 
teaching in integrated classes had more positive attitudes towards 
raainstreaming . If teachers' positive attitudes towards mainst'reaming 
are critical to mainstreaming efforts (as suggested by Ensh^r et al • 
1977; Haring et al., 1958; Wynne et al., 1975) more emphasis in pre-- 
service and Inservice training should be placed in helping teachers 

■r, , s ' - ' ♦ » 
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perceive themselves as more competent. Affective objectives, such as 
realistic self-evaluations of teaching skills and effectiveness, may be 
necessary In training programs preparing teachers to work In Integrated 
settings . 

Child (iliaracterlst ics ^ 

Although the group* of handicapped and nonhandlcapped children 
were matched on the variables of chronological age and distribution of 
boys and girls, teachers conslst^ently rated handicapped children 
significantly lower on measures of social cortipetency and development 
capability. 

The question of whether these rating differences reflect actual 
behavlora.1 dlfferenL'es between the two groups or teachers' biases In 
evaluatlojns cannot be specifically determined. However, the differences 
In the comparisons of ^^e handicapped and nonhandlcapped groups ' levels 
on several social behaviors suggested that these differences In ratings 
are valid assessments of behaPl^al differences. Teachers' observations 
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and ratings of specific social behaviors of children In the classroom 
may offer an additional sourc^^f child-screeglng and child-assessment 
Information. * ^ . - 

In th^ analyses of child characteristics among the handicapped 
group, it was determined that ,the groups of children with different 
handicapping conditions were sufficiently similar on measures of social 
competency and developmental levels. Therefore, they were treated as' 
a single group In subsequent analyses. 
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Copparlsona of Targ et Children *8 Behav tor s 
Chi Id-chlld Intt^rac t Ions 



The falKire to find a consistent pattern 6f group differences In 

alt the comparisons of handicapped and nonhandlcapped children's j^oclal 

behaviors deiyionstrated the Importance of Including both quantitative 

and qualitative assessments of numerous social behaviors. Behavioral 

Indices, rather than a single Interaction or behavior, should be used to 

evaluate soc\al Integration. These Indices must Include measures of 

frequency, affect, direction, and partners of the social Interactions 

In order to fully describe the patterns of social behaviors ai<|d play of 

f 

handicapped and nonhandlcapped children In early childhood classes. 

in the general patterns of social behavior of handicapped children 

were similar to th^Se of thejr nonhandlcapped counterparts. Both groups 

of children: (a) had mpre Intervals of passive Interactions than active 

interactions, (b) Initiated more, social Interattlons than they received 

from peers, (c) had more intiervaJLs of positive interactions than 

negative interactions, (d) had more positive interactions with nonhandl- 

capped peers than with handicapped 6r mixed gVoups of peers, and 

(e) receii^ed more interactions from adults than they initiated towards 

adults « ^ 

^ However, ther^ were also important differences between the two 

groups. Although from the. data it appeared th^at handicapped children 

were neither socially rejected nor Isolated i^ their classrooms, it also 

seemed that they were to a degree less socially act^ive than the 

> 

nonhandlcapped children. They engaged in fewer intervals of active 
social interactions with peers, initiated fewer interactions, and had 



fewer Intervals of poBltlve Interactions with nonhand Trapped peerH than 
did nonhand I capped target c hi Idren . 

In ccwiparlng the results of this Investigation to findings of 
earlier studies, a similar pattern of Inconsistencies emerged. Although 
low rates of across-group Interactions among handicapped and nonhandl- 
capped children have been frequeiitly cited (e,g., Allen et al., 1972; 
Devonnt^y et al., 197A; Karnes et al., 1970; Porter et al., 1978; Snyder 
et al., 1977), the data from this study support the findings to the 
effect that liandlcapped children are not rejected and do not receive 
fewer social interactions than their nonhandicapped peers (Peterson & 
Harallck, 1977). Unlike Karnes et al. (1978) and Porter et aK (1978), 
this study found. In*' add It ion , that both handicapped and nonhandicapped 
children had higher rates of positive Interactions with nonh/indlcapped 
peers, thus suggesting that both grovips preferred nonhandicapped 
playmates. 

These differences may in part be due to the differences in the 
numbers of children present in the classrooms across this study and the 
smaller classes in earlier research studies. The results of the ' 
regression analyses indicate that handicapped children's levels of 
active social interactions and social play both increased as' the number 
of children present increased* Increasing the number of children 
present may increase the opportunities handicapped children will have to. 
interact with nonhandicapped classmates and the probabilitleis handi- 
capped children will select a nonhandicapped child as a playmate. 

The results of this investigation, however, also partially 
supported earlier studies in finding low rates of negative social 




behavlorH for handicapped children (Porter et al., 1978) and greater 
proportions of time spent In higher levels of play for nonhandl capped 
children (Devonney et al., 19 7A; Peterson & Harallck, 1977). 
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Chf Id-adtSt Interac t l< 

An earlier study (Porter et al., 1978) concluded tliat handicapped 
and nontiand icapped children did not differ In their rates of Interactions 
wf^th adults In an eatly clilldhood class setting. The results of this 
Investigation supported this finding. There was no difference In tliti 
number of Interactions wltli adul t s Inl t lated by liandlcapped and 
iionhaniH capped (^hlldren and handicapped children did not receive more 
Interactions from adults than did nonhand Icapped children. Like 
teachers In the experimental classroom (Porter et al . , 1978), teachers, 
aides, and volunteers In field-setting clai^ses may attempt to frequently 
engage children In social interactions. 

In an earlier discussion, t^e contradictory effects of teacher 
Interactions were shown to both Increase and decrease children's social 
Interactions with their peers. Although a functional Analysis of adult 
behaviors cannot be made from the data of this study, it appears that, 
as the numbers of interaction^ the handicapped chlld^ren received from 
adults increased, their levels of social play decreased, (r - -.69) and 
the number Dj^ Ipteractions th^y received from peers decreased (r ■ -.31). 
This finding replicates that of 'Harris (JL976) . Harris's study would, 
suggest ^that teachers' frequent! social contacts with handicapped 
children are restraining and not alvays beneficial to the child. The 
findings of this study and the Harris study suggest that adults In 
4ntegratis?d early childhood clasnes must carefully monitor the effects of 
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tholr o\m behavior piitteriiH upon tlie children's social behaviors. 
ExceHslve Int^t^raot lon.B Initiated by adults may actually work against 
the handicapped children's attainment of social Interactions and 
acceptiince amon^ peera, 

Anteceilent Char*K ter 1st Ics Related to Soc lal Hehavtor 
Having previously established the Importance of using multiple 
social Integration Indices » two behaviors were selected to repreaent 
the eight positive social Interaction behaviors. Thesawere: children's 
levelH of active social Interactions and average levels of social play. 
These two behavioral measures were selected because both measures were 
lilghly correlated with the six remaining Indices and together presented 
both a quantitative and qualitative assessment of a chllcl's social 
behavior pattern. 

Stepwise multiple regression analyses were performed to determine 
the relationships among differences In the antecedent program, teacher, 
and child characteristics, and differences In child-behavior measures 
across the 58 classrooms. The resulting constellations of predictive 
antecedent-characteristics were not the sam^ for handicapped and 
nonhand Icapped target children. Similarly, the resulting constellations 
of predictive antecedent characteristics for levels of active social 
Interactions and average levels of social play were not the same foi^ 
either target group. 

The resulM of these regression analyses are summarized by 
deacjrfbing tlve antece^eTH: conditions which were related to higher levels 
of tUraetf^ cHllldren 's sociJil behaviors. 
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Handiciipped children had higher levels of active social inter- 
actions: (a) in classrooms with fewer super play units, (b) wlien there 
were more children present In the classroom^ ^d (c) when the child wa» 
rated as more socially competent by the teacher. 

Nonhand Icapped children had higher levels of dctlve socvlal Inter 
actions: (a) when there were more children present In the classroom, 
(b) when there were fewer aiXults preseiU , (c) In classrooms wliere / 
teachers had less positive attitudes tol^ards malnstreamlng, (d) In 
classrooms where the teachers had more training, and Xe) In classrooms 
where the teacliers had less experience. 

Handicapped children had higher average levels of social play in 
classrooms: (a) where more children were present, (b) with more complex 
and multiplex play units, (c) with few barriers between play areas, and 
(d) when the child was rated "as developmental Jy higher by the teacher. 

Nonhandicapped children had hlglier average levels of social play 
In classrooms (a) where teachers had less positive attitudes towards 
malnstreamlng, and (b) where teatihers had less teaching experience. 

From these analyses It appears that different program charac- 
teristics may influence the social behaviors of handicapped children to 
a greater extent than the social behaviors of nonhandlcapped children. 
Whether handicapped children's social behaviors can be manipulated by 
systematically varying play materials and room arrangements cannot be 
determined by these correlational data* However, it would appear that 
differences in handicapped children's social Vehavlors were related to 
differences in both the physical and social e|;jvlTonmenl^ o^ the early 
childhood classes* 



For the handicapped children. It seems that teacher ratings of 
social corapettMuy and developmental level are residual varlahles much 
like chronological age. These teacher ratings, both highly correlated 

with agti, may represent Indices of children's previous social 

I 

experiences and behavioral competency. As antecedent characteristics 
which are less easily modifiable, these residual varlahles may also 
represent the conditional limitations of Intervention programs directed 
to Increase levels of social behaviors* 

The negative relationships among nonhandlcapped children's levels 
of social behaviors and the teacher characteristics of attitudes and 
experience are not easily interpreted. A third Intervening variable, 
teacher's behavior, was not directly assessed In this study. The manner 
In which teachers' attitudes toward malnst reaming and teachers' 
experience are related to their behaviors with the children In their 
classrooms must be determined In future studies. 

With the limitations of the present Investigation, these relation- 

s 

ships, unfortunately, can only be speculated. It does appear consistent 
with the present data that teachers may Intrude and distract nonhandl- 
capped children from Interaction with peers* However, this assumption 
can only be partially supported. The negative correlation between 
nonhandlcapped children's levels of active social behavior and their 
number of interactions with adults <£ • .50) was significant at the 
.001 level. 

Conc^luslon 

The summary of the preceding discussion of the results provided 
the preliminary answers to five research questions. Fltst, the results 
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of thirt study dewoiist rat ed that haiulltapped children enrolled In 
deve lopinenta 1 1 y Int^grateil early education claaaes were socially, as 
well an physically, Integrat^ed with theJr nonhand Icapped peers. Although 
the handicapped children ohserved were not laolated or rejected In these 
classes, tlie data comparing tfielr social heliavlors to those of their 
nontiand 1 capped count erparj ^ 1 iu\ 1 ca ted t lia t hand Icapped ch 1 1 drt^n took 
leHS active parts lu social encounters with their peers. 
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^•^"^ Second 1 y , certain antecMdent child characteristics were rellited 

to handicapped children's social Interactions. These independent 

variables were teachers' ratings of children's social competency and 

developmental /Irvels. Handicapped children who were rated as more 

soc and (deve lopmenta 1 ly competent l)y teachers also exhibited hlglier 

levels of social Interactions with their peers and higher average levels 

t 

of sot* I a 1 p lay . 

Differences In teacher char^icter 1st Ics were not predictive of 
levels of handicapped chlldren*8 social behavior, although teachers' 
attitudes towards mainstreamlng and teachers' experience were related 
to levels of nonhandlcapped children's levels of active social 
interactions and average levels of play. The explanation of this 
relationship must be withheld until an assessment of intervening 
variables such as the relationships of teachers' attitudes and teachers' 
experience to teachers* behaviors is made. 

-^ey^tain play materials and classroom arrangements were related to 
handicapped children's levels of social play. In classrooms with fewer 
super play units, handicapped target children had higher levels of 
active social Interactions with their peers. Handicapped target 
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children alHo luid higher average levels of Boclal play in classrooms 
with more complex and multiplex play units and fewer physical barriers. 

Finally, the program characteristics that were relat.ed to the 
levels of social Interactions of nonhandlcapped children did not have 
the siiftie effects upon the levels of social interactions of handicapped 
children. Handicapped children's levels of social interactions were 
more highly related to differences In program characteristics than were 
the levels of social Interactions of nonhandicapped^chl Idren . The 
research and applied implications of this difference to the promotion of 
social Integration are discussed In Chapter VII. 



CHAPTKR VII 
IMPLICATIONS 

The previous discussion of the results of the present study 
demonstrated that it is possible to Isolate constel lat ioui^ or sets of 
antecedent program characteristics that have potential for increasing 
the succesvj of social integration within developmentally integrated 
early childhood programs. The natural variations of these program 
charac4:eri8t ics across the 38 classes were predictive to a degree of 
^^ifferences in handicapped children's levels of active social inter-^ 
actions and social play- Program characteristics are more easily and 
Inexpensively modified than are teacher characteristics or child 
characteristics. If adaptations i\i these physical and social contexts 
of developmentally Integrated early childhood classes are found to 
promote or enhance social integration, either independently or in 
combination with other procedural Interventions, environmental inter-^ 
vention strategies may -^represent cost-effective alternatives to direct, 
individual behavioral strategies* 

Although the correlational nature of the relationships between 
antecedent characteristics and transactional child behaviors in this 
study precludes causal interpretations, the results do make two 
significant contributions to the current status of social integration 
reseATch and early integration practices. First, the demonstration of 
antecedent-transactional relationships has identified three critically 
needed areas for future research. These areas are: (a) the demon- 
stration of functional relationships between manipulations of antecedent 
program characteristics and changes in children's social behavior 
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patterns; (b) the exploration of behavior covariations among chlldrt/n's 
patterns of behaviors; and (c) the extendAl examination of the long- 
range conttequencea of increasing children's early social interactions. 
Secondly, the antecedent-transact lonal relationships found In the 
present study do offer sofue tentative recommendations for the organi- 
zation of developmental ly Integrated early childhood programs* 



The results of this investigation have Identified two constel- 
lations of antecedent program characteristics which were associated with 
dltferences In handicapped children's levels of active social inter- 
actions and social play. However, before effective environmental 
strategies to promote social Integration can be developed, the causal 



relationships between these program characteristics and handicapped 
children's transactional social behaviors must be established. These 
physical and social contextual characteristics must be systematically 
manipulated, first individually and then as constellations, while 
levels of handicapped children's social behaviors are monitored. 

From the results of this study, it appears that the two behavioral 
measures of handicapped children's interactions and play were not 
equally reflated to the same constellations of program characteristics. 
Further, the magnitude of total child--behavior variance accounted for In 
the regression analyses were not sufficient to indicate that the 
behaviors of all the handicapped children were equally related to the 
Identified antecedent constellations. These results suggest that one 
environmental intervention strategy may not be effective in increasing 
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aljr' the behavioral Indlcen of social Integration for all cl)lldren. 
Therefore, multiple environmental arrangements, either simultaneously 
or sequentially applied, may be necessary to promote the full social 
integration of young handicapped children. These issues must be fully 
resolvetl through individual analyses of the functional properties of 
antecedent program characteristics before effective prescriptions of 
environmental interventions can be applied to e.arly Integration efforts. 

Within the present investigation, it was demonstrated that tlie 
eight positive social behaviors constituting the indices of social 
Integration of handicapped and nonhandlcapped children were lilglily 
Intercorrelated. The question, however, remains — If one or more of 
these behaviors were to be systematically Increased, would there be a 
subsequent increase In the remaining social integration Indices and/or 
other aspects of the child's behavior repertoire? 

Several behavioral researchers have demonstrated the side effects 
to increasing handicapped children's positive social behaviors are 
Increasing the frequency of social interactions (Strain, Shores, & 
Kerr, 1976) and decreasing the rates of negative and inappropriate 
behaviors (Allen et al., 196A) . However, before the eight indites of 
social Integration are thought of as a single response class, it must 
be demonstrated that they are functionally related to the same stimulus 
or constellation of stimuli* The individual functional analyses 
discussed in the previot^ section must be expanded to include multiple 
baseline designs which allow for the simultaneous monitoring of the 
correlated measures* 
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In addition to the response-response relationships among the 
indices of social Integration, a second area of behavior covariation 
research must be developed. This area must examine the Inter- 
relationships among measures of handicapped children's social and 
educational participation in integrated classrooms. The environmental 
conditions which maximize the probabilities of children's social 
interactions may be less conducive to th^^m^matlon of cognitive and 



educational goals (Bieler, 1976). Although environmental Interventions 
to promote social interaction can be developed » they should not be 
applied if they reduce or otherwise detrimentally affect the children's 
educational integration or participation. Evaluations of these 



environmental intervention strategies should Include assessments of the 
total behavior patterns of handicapped children's participation in early 
childhood programs. 



Finally, research is clearly needed to demonstrate that increasing 
liandicapped chlldven's early social Interactions will ultimately lead 



to the achievement of the goals of integration. These goals were: 
(a) the prevention of secondary handicaps that result from social 
Isolation and rejection; and (b) the preparations for future educational 
placement aind community life. Longitudinal evaluations of the mainten- 
ance of social skills which follow handicapped children from early 
childhood programs to elementary and secondary school and through 
adulthood will be the final criteria for determining the success of 
integration ef forts initiated in early childhood education classes. 
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Rer<)tiunendat louH f or IjitejJ^rated Proj^ramB 
While c l early further research is needed, the r<|8iilt8 of thla 
Htudy can be iiMed, tn the Inter lm» to n^ike tentative recommendat lona to 
early childhood educators and programs now facing the Integration of 
handicapped children. These recommendations fall Into three program 
areas: the role of the teacher, the physical environment, and the 
enrollment In the classroom. With these recommendat Ions , go also 
strong t»ncoiiragement8 to the program directors and classroom teachers 
to monitor carefully the levels of handicapped and nonhand loapped «1> 
children's behaviors. These f lei d- In it lated evaluations would provide 
tornuulve evaluation Information of the effectiveness of program 
modifications, as well as measures of program iaT>€k)un tab II Ity to document 
compliance with Federal and state education guidelines. 

The present study demonstrated tlwit different coitst^l lat Ions of 
antecedent characteristics were associated with the levels of handi- 
capped children's and nonhandicapped children's social behaviors. These 
results suggest that modifications to programs' physical and social 
contexts designed to increase handicapped children's levels of social 
Interactions and social pVay could be implemented without detrimental 
effects to nonhandicapped children* 

n 

f 

\ 

The Teacher V. 

This investigation supports earlier studies in identifying the 
role of the teacher as a critical factor in the success of social 
integration. The teachers, either directly through their behaviors or 
indirectly through the arrangeinenC of the classroom, are responsible for 
establishing and maintaining the handicapped .children ' a social 
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Interactions with their peers. Although the precise role of the teacher 
cannot be clearly defined, the results of the study do t)ffer the two 
following reconwiendatlons : 

1. Training to prejpare teachers for Instructing In Integrated 

i3>arly childhood classes should Include affective objectives and qiethods 

to achieve positive self-evaluations of their professional competency. 

Measures should be developed and Implemented whereby teachers can assess 

their impact and success of theli;; Instructional and guidance methods 
> * 

with both handicapped anfl nonhandlcapped children* Such measures may 
Include Informal behavior observations and checklists to document the 
children's progress towards the 'Objectives and goals of social and 
cognitive development. s «- 

2. Teachers' social Interactions with children during free play 
sKould be utilized Co systematically reinforce peer Interactions. By 
refraining from excessive levels of direct interactions with the 
children during these free-play situations, teachers cap utilize these , 
times for observations of peer-peer interactions and children^ levels 
of social development^ The teacher directly (aifd Indirectly, rndde^j. 
for fceachter aides and volunteers) should focus upon the facilitation and 

encouragement of early peer dnteractions and group social play rather 

\ 

than directing and participating in the children s self -selected social 

»■ 

activities, _ - 

. ♦ " *' ^ ^ 

The Physical Environment - . . . 

. ^ Two characteriptlGS of the physical environment of the classroom 

were associated with the levels of handicapped children's social, 

behaviors.* These chai;act^ti8tic8 were the ^arrangement of the physical 



Hpacf (I.e., number harriers sep^iratlng play areas) and the types of 
available play materials. Based upon the levels of these character- 
istics associated with hlghar levels of handicapped children's social 
Interactions and social play, the following suggestions are made: 

I. Teachers should minimize the number of physical and visual 
partitions dividing the play areas. An alternative strategy to provide 

^jll^oundar les between play areafj la tlie use of different floor coverings 
•to? 



in the play areas (i.e., differently colored rugs or tiles). This 



strategy does not impair handicapped children's visual or physical 
access to their classmates while-sjtill providing clear distinctions 
between different behavlor> or activity areas. 

2. Teachers may wish to select play materials or toys for free- 
play situations which can be used by one or more children at the same 
time. These play units may also be created by combining materials and 
toys, such as clay with cookie-cutters, blocks with trucks, and the 
like. However, there appears^ to be limits on the numbers of materials 
that should be <?Ombined. Incraaaing the number of super units (those 
combinations of play materials t!?at have more than two uses) tende^ to 
decrease handicapped children 'i3 levels of social Interaction. 

the Class Enrollment ^ 

Finally, both handicapped and nonhandlcapped children appeared to 
engage in higher leveljB of social interattlons in classes which had 
larger enrollments* Handicapped children also tended to show higher 
levels ^of social play when more children were present in .the classrooms. 
Although these reaults canhot suggest the opt^al number. of children, 
there are Indication^ programs may consider increasing rather than 
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limiting their total enrollments within the llmltfl establlslted by 
licensing requirementH and available staff and physical ^ade to 
facilitate social Integration. 

Sum mary 

The present research effort has Indicated the possibilities oi 
- \ % 

isolating and tiumlpblat ing the characteristics and couditl^ons of early 

r 

childhood education and day carq classes to Increase th^ potential 
success of early Int^-gratlon efforts. The data also suggest that, 
although handicapped children currently enrolled in 58 early cliildhood 
classes are not socially re)e^t;ed or isolated, theltsp are fluanCitative , 
differences In their levels of sdclal behavior that differentiate them 
from their nonhandlcapped classmates. Areas of future research and 
field-initiated evaluations of environmental strategies to increase 
young handicapped children's levels of social behaviors were jpresenjted . 
In(^ddition, recommendations for tlie cautious aVpHcat ion^^o*f the 
present results were also provided. 

y 
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KXAMPLE CONTACT LETTERS AND RELEASK FORMS 



FRir 



I 



4 
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(OlIKih Ol HUMAN DI'VM (>I»MI NI 
UNlVl RSllY PARK Pl.NNSYI V^ANlA IftMOi 



Division t>l iiuiutiiual .ind I ainily Suuircs 

S 110 HcmlCfAon Human Hcvrtopntf n( Hinhtinji 



Ate* C tnlc HI4 



863-0092 



Dea r 




Your program has been sugg^ted to our project staff. 

Enclose<l la a de»crlptlon of the entire study to give you a broader 
understanding of the Issues we wish to stuiiyj, and the methods vblch we 
will use In this study. To gather Information, participating classrooms 
will be asked to allow a member of our staff to make only one visit. On 
this visit she will be making a 30-itninute observation of the children 
during fr^e play activities, 9b8ervlng the physical environ|ment of the 
classroom, and conducting a 30~mlnute Interview with the class teacher. 
A more detailed description of the visit is Included under the Data 
Collection section of the enclosed project description. 

We are asking approximately sixty classrooms across central 
Pennsylvania to take part In our study, and hope that your classroomCs) 
will be among them. Please Indicate your Interest In participating by 
mailing back the enclosed postcard. Please understand that by answering 
this form you are not committing your program or teachers to participate 
in the study. The return of this card will allow us to identify those 
programs which have classrooms serving both handicapped and nonhandl- 
capped children .and that also may be Interested In taking part. ^ 

If you have indicated that you may be interested, 1 will recontact 
you within the next two weeks. If you have indicated that you are not *^ ' 

Interested in taking part in the study at this time, you will not be 
recontacted. However, Ijf you should wish to pai^tlclpate at a later date, 
please feel free to contact me. - 



'Thanl^ you for your cooperation 
and assistance, 



Enclosure 



Endorsed by Dr. Donald L. Peters 





N /s 



TUV PfNldsYJ VANIA S T A T I U N ! V F ; R S I T Y 



(OIIK.J Ol ni'MAN 1)1 SI 1 Dmi N 1 



I>i Vision o« liutivuJual ami l amilv Suulics 
, S Mil HrmlfjnoK MtiDi.in IV\<'l.i(>nit'ni HimMhik 



1 /O 



Air« ( Wc HI 4 

H() 3-0092 



Dear 



1 Mr.st would like to thank yi>u for your cooperation and wll'ling- 
noHH to oonslder takli*^ part In the research study 1 descrlhed In my 
earlier letter. I will loo^ forward to. talking with you and having the 
opportunity to meet with the teachers of your program. 

Unfortunately, due to fiscal constraints, time limitations and 
unpredictable weather conditions; I will not he able t<> meet with each 
teacher personally to Invite him/her to participate In the study as I 
woilld have liked. I wl 1 1 have to do this either J.y telephone or through 
the nwll. However,' before initiating this procedure, 1 would like to 
dlscufis in detail the^ project with you. 

I will he recon(acting by telephone the directors of the many 
participating programs In the beginning of February.' At this time I'll 
j^answer any questions you or your teachers may have about the study and 
discuss the ways the teachers of your program should be contacted by our 
staff. 7 

In the mj^ntlrae. It would be extremely helpful to us if you could 
take a few minutes to filf out the enclosed Program Information Form. 
Please list t^e addresses or local lops, the telephone numbers, and the 
names of the head teachers for ^ach of your classes serving both haivii- 
capped and nonhand Icapped children. With this information we will be 
^^^$1 contact each individual -classroom after 1 have discussed the 
procedures with you. 

. \ . ■ 

Again, thank you for your cooperation and assistance. I'll look 
forward to talking with you in February. 

Sincerely, , , 



Carol Wegley Brown 

m 

Enclosure ^ 

Endorsed by Dr. Donald L. Peter* 

Associate Professor of Human Development 
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Tnr F^INNSYl VAN! A SiAir Dnivirsity ,;, 

iOMItfh Of HUMAN l>l'\ I I OPMl N I 
INIMKSm PARK, ri NNSM \ ANIA 16H0: 

DlvisiDH ol Ituliv lilUill ilfui I ainilv SUullCs AimC mlrKU 



I wiuu lo thank you agiiiiv tor agreeing to take pai t lu our Htudy ol 
social In t eiMi* lt)n . W<» have enclosed the consent forms lor hoth the 
[>aren(8 ot the chlldien we selected as taiget children and the head 
teachei(H) In eaeh classroom. 

The easiest way to get the forms to the parents would be to ask 

them to sign t Ue tonns wlien they hrlng their child to the classroom. Or 
you mi\y send the forms home with the target children. When the parijnts 

have signed iind returned these ft)rms, please fill out and drop the 
enclosed postcard In the mall. 

The serond set of forms Include the Teacher Questionnaire and the 
('hlld Information Korms. These should hoth be completed by the teacher. 
Knowing, how busy a teacher's day can be, we thought It would be helpful 
t(^ send tht^se lorms ahead of the day ot our visit. Please answer icil the 
qut^t^ions on the Teacher Quest loiuialre and each Child Information FcVfm. 
The children you are rat Ing. are our target children; their code numberd 
a re: 



We will be visiting your classroom on . When 

the observer arrives, she will need teacher's assistance In Identifying 
the target children present and also the other handicapped members of 
the class. We requested that the nontarget children not, be Identified 
by name. After this is done, the observer will be able to make her 
observations and you will be free to proceed as if she were not there. 

Before the observer leaves, she will be happy to answer any * 
questions you may have and talk to' you about the study. She will also 
pick up the consent forms and quest lonna ires. ^ 

We hope we have designed our visit and procedures to make them as 
easy on you as possible. We sincerely appreciate your Interest and "v* 
cooperat'ion that makes our study possible. 
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1 Wiuft to thank you aKrtlii for agroolug to take part In our Htudy of 
soolal lilt erait Ion . We have enoloaed the coiiHent formn (ol hoth the 
parentH of the ihiufren we Helected as target children and the liead 
tearher(«) ln,eai.h elaHHrooni. ^ 

The easiest way to get the lorms to the paftMits would be to ask 

them to sign the i orms wlien they'hrlng their child to the claasroom. Or 

you nuiy send the f ourms home with the target clilldren. When the parents 

|iave signed and returned these forms, please fill out and drop the 
t^t^elostnl postcard In the nvii 1 1 . , 



J The second set oi iorins Include the Teacher Ques t lonna I re and the 
C^h 1 1 ^ Inf ormat Ion Forms. Tliese slu>uld bt>th, be completed by the teacher- 
Knowing how f>usy a teaciier's day can he, we thought It would ^e helpful 
to send these forms ahead of the (lay of, our visit.. Pleas^ answer all the 
tjuest loi)s on the Teacher Quest loiuia ire and each Child information Form. 
The children yourare rating are our target children; their cod^» numbers 
are: 



W^! will be visiting ycmr classroi^m on _____ ^ ____ * Wben 

the' observer arrives* ijhe will need teacher's assistance in identifying 
the target children present and also the other handicapped members of the 
elates. We request that the nontarget childr^ not be identified by name. 
After this Is doiie, the observer will be able to make her observationB 
and yod will be free to proceed as If she were not there. 

Before the observer leaves, she will be \iappy to answer any 
questions you may have and talk to you about the study. She will also 
pick up the consent forms and questionnaires. 

We hope we have designed our visit and' procedures to make them as 
easy on you as poc^sible. We sincerely apprec iate^ your interest and 
coopejation that miakes our 8*tudy possible. 

When we complete this phase of our project at the end of June, 
would like to share" the results and our insights with you. We will be 
mailing these findings to you at the current address- of your classroom. 

Thank you for your assistance, , 



Enc l-osures 



Carol Weg^lrey Brown 
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INFORMED CONSENT FORM 
The Pennsylvania Stale University 



Title of Study: A naturalistic study of the conditions and character- 
istics promoting social Interaction In early childhood 
^ c lasses . 

Invest iKators : Dr. Donald L. Peters, Associate Professor of rfunvin 

Development 

Carol Wegley Hrown, M.S., (Jraduate Student 



l^te: October 10, 19 78 

I, , hereby agree to participate In this 

study that is an authorized part oi the educational and res^earch program 
of The Pennsylvania State University » under the supervision of Dr. Donald 
L. Peters. / 

The Investigation and my part In the study have been fully 

"Explained to me by and I understand her descriptions. 

The procedures of this study are described on the back of this form\ ^nd 
have been discussed In detail with me. T have been given an opportunity 
to ask whatever questions I may havef and ail my questions have been 
answered to my satisfaction. 

I understand that I am free ta refuse to answer any specific items 
or questions In interview or on quest tonnairea . I also understand that 
all Information will remain confidential with regard to my identity and 
the identify of my classroom. 

I FURTHER UNDERSTAND THAT I AM FREE TO WITHDRAW MY CONSENT AND 
TERMINATE MY PARTICIPATION AT ANY TIME. 



■ - ■ ■ — - — . — — — — — ■ = — ' — ■ ■-■ ■■■ — ' 

Date J Teacher 3 Signature ^ 

I, the undersigned, have defined and fully explained the investi- 
gation to the above participant. 



£ - ^ J — • ■ ■ ' 

Date Investigator 8 Signature 

i 

I was present when the above w<is explained to the teacher in deta;tl 
and to my best knowledge it wap understood. 



Date ^, Witness 




1 ll^ 



KXPLANATION OK lllK STUDY 



This rettoaich Ih a natural Int lo study of the social Interaction and 
play behaviors In early cliildhood programs serving young children. The 
two purposes ot tills study are to describe the patterns oi social Inter- 
action and social play In the early childhood pro(j;ram classes and to 
Identity tlie conditions and factors wlilcli promote social Interaction, ^ 

Hie Intornuitlon about the programs^and clilldren will be gaf.hered 
in^^three ways: (1) observation ot the children's behaviors diff^lng play, 
Ki) teacher's reports and records, and. (J) teacher's Interview and 
questionnaires. Since we are Interested In studying classrooms, the 
confidentiality of the chilclren, teachers, and classes' will be main- 
tained by assigning them an arbitrary code number. The Identity code 
list o! the Individual children and teachers will be destroyed at the 
end of the stVidy, 

The t hlrt y-mlnfite observation of children's social and play 
behavior will take place In their classroom during regularly scheduled 
play activities. During this obs( i uion, our staff will not Interfere 
with the normal class routine. 



The teacher Interview and questionnaire takes about thirty minutes. 
During these Interviews and questionnaires the teacher will be asked 
about the behavior and development of the children in her class and her 
experience and feel ings about early childhood education. 

the results of thls^ study will help us identify the conditions and 
^J^axac ter ist Ics of early childhood classes which seem to promote positive 
social Int^erac t lort . lliis Information can be applied to the development 
of future educational programs for young children. i 



1' 



Teacher's Signature ^ Date Investigator's Signature 



\ 



Till Pi NNSYI VANIA Si Aii: Univi rsity 
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86 )-0092 



v.. 



Dear 



As part ot a study of the soc ial deve loiitneiU and social 
behaviors ot young children^ our project staff will be visiting 
yinir c h 1 Id * s c lass room. Dur Ing this visit ou r staff member 
will be observing , the children while they play and will be 
talking to the teacher. 

For our study we wllL I>e gathering information about ^he 
children and the conditions in the classrooms. We will be 
visiting many different programs, so we will not be able to 
observe all the children In each cj-ass. We randomly select 
only two children from each class. Your child's name has been 
drawn for hls(her) class, so we would like your permission to 
inclifde hlm(her) in our study. The attached form is provided 
for your written permission. After •^ou have read it, please 
sign both the front and back of the consent form and return^ 
it to 



All the information about your c^ild will be cod^d with 
dn arbitrary">tTimber . We do this to make sure all information 
will be confidential. 

If you stiould have any questions, or want to know more 
information about our study, please feel free to contact our 
staff through your child's teacher. 



Thank you,' 



Carol Wegley Brown 



r 

Attachment 



Endorsed by Dr. Donald L. Peters 



INFORMKl) CONSKNT FORM 
Tl/f PeiniHylvanla Statt; UnlvtMHlty 

Title ot Stndy: 7^ naturalistic- Htudy ot the conditions and character- 

iHt^cs promoting social Interaction in early childhood 
1 1 iisses . 

Investigators: Dr. Donald Peters, Assoi^late Professor at Ihinum 

development ^ 

(larol Wegley Hrown, A.S.» Craduate Student In Hiinuin 
De ve lopment 

Date: October 10, 1^78 

f 

I, , hereby give my permission to have my 

child take part in a study which is an authorized part of the educational 
and research program of The Pennsylvania State Ihiiversity under the 
supervision of Dr. Donald L. Peters. 

The study and my child's part In the study has been described and 

fully explained to me by ^ and 1 understand Xhe 

explanation. llie procedures of this study are described on the back of 
this form and explained the study to me. I hdve had an opportunity to 
ask whatever questions I may have had and all my questions have been ^ 
answered . 

I understand that I am free to withhold any answers to specific 
items or questions in the teacher's intei'^lew or report. I also imde/'- 
stand that all information or answers to questions about my child and 
his/her Identity will remain confidential. 

I furthp:r Understand that i am free to withdraw my consent and end 

MY Cl^ILD'S participation AT ANY TIME. 



date . CHILD'S NAME 

I hereby consent to the participation of 
a minor, as a participant in the study described, 



DATE SIGNATURE OF PARENT OR GUARDIAN 

F, the undersigned, have defined and fully explained the 
investigation to the above subject* 



DATE • TEACHER'S SIGNATURE 
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INVESTIGATOR'S SIGNATURE 
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KXnJVNATlON OF IHK STUDY 

This reBearch is a study of the social Interact ton and play 
behaviors In early childhood education programs. The tw6 purposes of 
this st^iMly are to describe the patterns of social Interaction and social 
play In the early education classes and to identify the conditions artd 
factors which promote social Interaction, 

The li^f ornuit Ion about the program ajid children will be gathered In 
three ways: <l) observa^: Ions of the children's behaviors during play, 
(2) teacher's reports and records, and ( )) teacher's interview and 
questionnaires. Since we are Interested in studying classrooms, the 
confidentiality of the children, teachers and classes will be main- 
tained by assigning then! an arbitrary code number. The identity code 
list of the individual children and teachers will be destroyed at the 
end of the study. 

\ 

■r 

The t h Ir t y-mlnu te observation of children's social and play 
behavior will take plac.e in their classroom during regularly scheduled 
play activities- During this observation, our staff will not ijiterfere 
with the normal 1 class routine,^ 

The teacher Interview and questionnaire takes about thirty minutes. 
During these Interviews and questionnaires the teacher will be asked 
about the behavior and developlment of the cHlldren in her class and her 
experience and feelings about early childhood education. 

< 

#<l'he results of this S<iidy will help us identify the condit ions* and 
characteristics of early childhood proi^rams wttlch seem to promote 
positive social Interaction. This Information can be applied to the 
development of future educational programs for young children. 



, ^ SIGNATURE OF MINOR SUBJECT* S TaRENT DATE 
OR GUARDIAN , 



/ INVESTIGA-^IO^'S SIGNATURE 




\ 
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APPKNDIX B; 



DISTRIBUTIONS OF CHILD CHARACTKRI STl(,:S 



DiHtrlbut Ion of Children on Child CharacterlHt iCH 



1 



Character IhI It- 



Age: 



v.- 



i6-A0 moH, 

A1--4.S moH, 

S 1 - 3 ■) mo H . 

36-60 mos. 

61-63 moH. 



Number of 
Handicapped 
Children 



Number of 
Nonhand icapped 
Chi Idren 



) 
«> 
7 

1 \ 

22 
8 
38 



X - 3 K 19 mos. 



3 

./ 

6 
19 
13 



X - 53.39 mo8 



F r e s f h o<.> 1 e x p e r 1 1» n c e 



y eH 
no 



19 

39 
38 



16 
42 
S8 



Birth order: 



only child 

f irst 

second 

third 

fourth 

fifth 

sixth 

eleventh 



17 

7 
2 
2 
2 

JL 

58 



13 
15 
14 
11 
2 
3 



58 
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KXAMPl.K OF CHILD BEHAVIOR CODK SHKKT 
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0, 



Observer 
Date 



CHIMJ BEHAVIOR OBSKRVATION SHKKT 
Class 



rinu* 



Target child A 
Target rhlld B 



Number of handicapped children 
Total numl>er of children 



Number of Adul t b 



SOCIAL ORIENlWriON: A7irnocc;L!pTe"dVB." InTen't cm 
Individual ac t Iv It y ; C. St rongly Intent; 
D. Social Play(Di • Paral lei , 1)^ . Assoc; la t Ive , 
D3 *Cooperat Ive) ; E . On looked; F . Engaged w/ 
Adult ;(^Aggres8lon;H. Disrupt ive; 
J . Transit Ion 
























n 







































SOCIAL INTERACTION: Score only if D,E,F,orG. 
Target thlld W/Adult 
In It I a 1 0 r : A . Ta rge t j B , Te a c h e r ; C , On - go I n g , 
































r 






























Af^c t^+. Posit Ive • - . Negat Ivjej^/ . Neut ral 





























































Target child/Other child 
Initiator : A. Tar giBt ;B. Other J C. On-going 


1^ 




























































TARGET CHILD 

Ty pe : A • Ac t lye ; B . Rec ip le nt ; C . Pass ive 


























































At tect : + , Posit ive ; - . Nejjjaxlve ; / .Neutral 




- 


























































OTHER CHILD » .. , . . 

A. Hand! capped ;B. Other 






















































Ty pe : A . Ac t Ive ; B . Rec Ip ien t ; C . Pass ive 
D. Other 






























































Af feet : + . Positive;- .Negat ive ;/. Neutral \ 






























































NUMBER OF CHILDREN At PLAY UNIT W/T.C. 








/ 
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ADULTS P RES PINT IN VlJCi AREA 






























































PLAY AREA (Code Number) 




























































PLAY UNIT (Code Number) 
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THK TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 
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Date 



Class Wil 



Teacher Quest lonnalre 



1- How many children currently are enrolled in your class? 

2, Have any of these children been Identified as being handicapped? 

(Please list the type of disabilities and the number of children who 
have that disability,) 



[): How many teachers and/or aides do you have in your classroom? 



A- How many years have you taught in a class with at least one handi- 
capped child? ^ ; 



5, Have you attended any special classes or in-service training on 
teaching in classes with both handicapped and nonhandicapped 
children? _ _______ 

Please list 



The following statements represent some beliefs and attitudea 
towards teaching in classes with handicapped and nonhandicapped children. 
None of these statement!} are right or wrong, but show the great number of 
different feelings and attitudes held by teachers. Please Indicate your 
agreement or disagreement with the statements by circling the number 
which best represents your feelings or beliefs. 



Type of handicapping conditions 



Number of children 



1. 



I feel equally successful as^'a teacher with the handicapped and 
nonhandicapped children in my class. 



1 

Strongly 
Disagree 



Disagree 



2 



3 

Uncertain 



4 

Agree 



5 

Strongly 
Agree 





I 



18A 

2. I Iwive no more difficulty In planning activities and lesHons for 
the handiiapped children than I do for the nonhaiui ioapped children 
in my claMH. 

I 2 i 4 ^3 

Strongly Disagree Uncertain Agree .Strongly 

Disagree Agree 

3. I have more difficulty In the management of the behavior problems 
ot the handicapped children than the nonhandicapped children In my 
i* 1 a u H . 

I 2 ') 4 ^ . 

Strongly Disagree Uncertain Agree Strongly 

Disagree « Agree 

A. I feel I have enough training and/or experience to teach handi- 
capped children. 

I 2 3 4 5 

Strongly Disagree Uncertain Agree Strongly 

Disagree ^ ' Agree 

5. I feel more confident when parents of nonhandicapped children ask 
me questions than when parents of handicapped children as about 
their children. 

1 2 3 . 4 5 

Strongly Disagree Uncertain Agree Strongly 

Disagree Agree 

6. A class in which all the children are at the same levels of 
development and abilities would be easier to teach. 

12 3 4 5 

Strongly - Disagree Uncertain Agree Strongly 

Disagree Agree 

7. A young child would have problems accepting a handicapped child as 
a playmate. 

1 2 .3 4 5 

Strongly Disagree Uncertain Agree Strongly 

Disagree Agree 

8. Nonhandltapped children frequently will imitate the inappropriate 
behaviors of handicapped children to get the teacher •b attention. 

1 2^ 3 4 5 

Strongly Disagree Uncertain Agree Strongly 
Disagree Agree 
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9. HaiullcapptHl children will learn more efficiently It they utteud 
special c La 8 He 8 yith other handicapped children* 

I 2 ^3 4 5 

Strongly DlHagree Uncertain Agree Strongly 

Disagree ' Agree 

10. It wDuld he unrealistic to have the aame goala for handicapped and 
nonhand 1 capped ch i Idren . 

12 14 5 

Strongly DlHagree Uncertain Agree Strongly 

Disagree Agree 
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APTHNDIX K: 



KXAMIV'S OF PLAY UNIT CUSS I FICATIONS 
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Examples of PUry UnU CI a Half lea t Ion 



IhiltB 



Complex Units ' Multiple^ Units ' Super Units 



Simple 



.String and beiuis 
Stacking rlngn 
Puzz les 

BookB (without teacher) 
Peg boards 

Individual workbooks 
Typewr Iters 
(Graduate cylinders 
Montessori n&terlals 
Truck or car 



/ 



Teeter totters 

Ua lance beams 

Recorder plays ^ 

Ball and bkit 

Connected V^'^^'P'^^^^^^ 

Puppets 

Beanbag toss 

Lotto games 

Playdough 

Blocks 

Doll house with 

furniture 
Lego set 
Flannel boards 



Blocks or cars with 

blocks 
Sand table with 

shovel H 
Water table with 

containers 
Workbench with hammt^rs 
Circus wagons with 

an Imals 
Pap^r , pa Ints , and 

sc Issor s 
Playdough With cookie 

cutters 



(;roup projects (e.g.^ 

cooking experiences) 
Housekeeping 

equipment y 
Playdough, emitters, ^ 

rolling pins 
Dress-up play materials 
Water play table with 

dishes and boats 




\ 



Ari'KNDlX F: 
THK C.Hri.l) INFORMATION FORM 



n 



1 1 



ClaHH in// 



c 
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Clilld Information Form 



Chlia'H 11)// . 
Sex 

Handlrappluft Condition 
Hlrlli Order 



Age 

ClaHS Attendance 



No. ot Hrottiers & SlsterH 



We would like to ^e t more Information about 



Wf WOUIU lirwf I. VI uiv^L^ xii I w » w — 

capabllUl.^ and behaviors whllo In your c lans. Please circle the phrase 
that In your e.stlination. best desc i Ibes his/her behavior compared to the 
other children In your rlass. * 

Koc laj Behav I o r 

1. Playing with other children: 

a. He watches but does not play. 

b. He usually plays by himself. 

c. He plays with one or two other cliildren. 

d. He usually plays wltli larger groups of children. . 

1. Initiating Invol vement-~when other children are Involved in an 
activity: ^, 

a. He does not pay any attention to them. 

b. He observes but does not get involved. 1 

c. He soirtetimes will initiate getting involved in the activity. 

d. He frequently initiates getting involved .in the activity. 

e. He nearly always initiates getting involved in the activity. 

j. Disrupting others— Vhen playing in a group he disrupts others: 

a. Nearly always. ^ ' , 

b. Freqilently.. 

c . Occas lonally . 

d. Hardly ever. 

4 When he plays in a group of with another child: 

a. He is never the leader c. He is usually the leader. 

b. He is occasionally .the d. He is almost always the 
leader. leader. 

5. Peer acceptajjce; 

a. The other children rarely choose him as a playmate unless the 

teacher intervenes. 

b. The other children sometimes will choose him as a playmate 
withdut teacher intervention. 

c. The other children frequently choose him as a playmate, 
d The other children usually will seek him out as a playmate. 
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c:hii,!) information form h 

CLASS in* - Q\i\A) ID// 

CHILD'S Hlk'niDATK 

To y\yii kiiowl odgt' , han thin i-lilld received any psyi'liologlral , 

lntellectij.ll, oi general developmental assesHmentB or testing within the 
pant year? 

YKS NO UNCKRTAIN 

If YKS, plcuHe n.st the tentn or aHsesHment instruments used, the 
posit lon(H) of those who tested the ihlld, and the score the child 
received. 

TFST/ASSFSSMFN r " TFSTKR SCORF: 

(teacher, psychologist, etc.) 



. Th<i^ following questions are to give us a more complete picture of 
this child's capabilities and behavior. Please select the best answer 
for each question based upon your observations and experiences with this 
child. KACH CHILD IS NOT KXPKCTKD TO BE ABLE TO DO KVERYTHING THE 
(QUESTIONS ASK. 



YES - CHILD CAN DO NOW OR HAS DONE IN THE PAST 

NO - CHILI) CANNOT DO NOW, HAS NOT DONE IN THE PAST, or 
^YOUR ARE NOT SURE THAT THE CHILD CAN DO IT - 

R - CHILD REFUSES TO TRY 

NO-OPP - CHILD HAS NOT HAD A CHANCE TO TRY 



Questions adapted from Denver Prescreenlng Development Questionnaire , 
Wm. K. Frankenburg, M.D., University of Colorado Medical Center, 
• 1975. 



• 24 Month Cheqk 

1. Does this child copy what you are -^lolng? YES NO R NO-OP^ 
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2. \)ok.\H this child )ut oiie block on top 
of another wlLhoat the blocks falling? 
This applied to snyill blocks (about I 
f Inch In sl/.e) and not blocks more 

tluui ? Invhti-s In sl/.e. YKS NO R NO-OPP 

I. (Ian this child say at least three specific 
words, other than "da-^da" or "ma--raa," whlcli 
mean the H<une thing each t Irae he/she 

useH them? ^ YKS NO R NO-OPP 

4. C!an this child take five or more steps 
4^ batkwjjrjs without losing his/her 

balance? Yon may have seen him/her do 

this whlko pulling a toy. YES NO R NO-OFP 

Can this child take off her/his pants 
] or t ops ? Dlapt* rs , hat s and yoc ks do 

not'"count . ' YKS NO R NO-OPP 

6. Can this child walk up steps without 
asslstanaHl? Circle YES If he/she walks 
In an upright position holding on to the 
wall or railing for support. Circle NO 
If she/he has to crawl up the stairs. If 
you do not let him climb stairs or- if he/ 
she has to hold on to a person or the 

next step, YES NO R NO-OPP 

7. Without your coaching, pointing or 
helping, can this child point to at 
least one of his/her body (hair, eyes, 
nose, mouth or any other part) when 
asked? Answer YES if he/she knows this 
well enough that the child will point 

when asked by a stranger. YES NO R NO-OPP 

8. Does this child feed himself /herself with 
a spoon or fork without spilling much? YES NO R NO-OPP 

9. Does this child help pick up toys or help 
carry the dishes 'when asked? Circle YES 
only if she/he completes either of these 

tasks. YES NO R NO-OPP 

10. Without holding onto anything, can this 

child kick a small ball (like a tennis 
t ball) in a forward direction? Puahing 
doesn't count. Circle YES only if you 
have seen the child do this with a 

small ball. YES NO R NO-OPP 
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} Year Cherk 

11. When given a ri ayon or peiu* 1 1 aiuji i\ piece 
ol paper, will this child Hcrlbbiti on the 
paper? Cln le NO It the chlKl bangs or 
mouths the pencil or- crayon. Circle YKS 

H he .qcrlbhles without lie ! p or coaching. YKS NO R NO-OFP 



12. Can this child put lour hlcH'ks on top of 
one another without the blocks falling? 
Hils applies to snvi 1 1 blocks (about 1 
inch In sl/tO and not 1) locks more than 

'2 Inches in size. YKS NO R NO-OPP 

V. 

1 }. Cnn this child put two words togetlu^r 
when he speaks, such as "want milk" 
and ''play ball"? ("Thank you" and "bye- 

byt^" do not count.) YKS NO R NO-()!>P 



lU. Can this child name two ot 

pictures without your help 

. (Animal sounds don't count 

> 

CAl 

BIRD 

HORSK 

i)(x; 

MAN 



the tt) I lowing 
nt roiuhiiig? 

) 



YKS NO R NO-OPP 



IS. Can this child throw a ball overhand 
(not side arm or underhand) for a 
distance of five feet? 



YES NO R , NO-OPP 



16. Can this child follow all three of these 
verbal directions without your pointing 
or coaching? 

"Put the paper on the floor." 
"Put the paper on the chair." 
^Give the paper to me." 



YES " NO R NO-OPP 



17. Wlien shown an example like this and 
asked "Draw a line like this," can^ 
the child draw a straight line, 
beside the model? Child should not 
trace the line. 

LOOK AT THESE EXAMPLES TO SCORE 



ANSWER YES 



ANSWER NO 



YES NO R NO-OPP 
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18. Can thlH rhlld \xmv wltli hoth foot off 
tho ground? 



YKS . NO 



19. Can Lhia c: liild put on hia/hei own shoes? 

The child need not tie them. YES 



NO 



R NO-OPP 

/ 

/ 



R NO 



20. Can this rl^lld podal a tricycle at leawL 
ton feet? If thin child has nev<M" had a 
chance to ride a^trtcvcle lils/her own 



Hlze, clrc le NO-OIMV 



A Year Check (Include Item 20.) 



21. After or bet ore eating, does this clilld 
wash his/her hands well enough so- you 
don ' t have to do them over ? C 1 rc le 
NO-OPP if yt)u do not allow him/her to do 
this a lone . 



YKS 



YES 



NO 



NO 



R 



R 



NO-OP P 



NO-OP P 
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Does this child put an "S" at the end of 
his/her words when he' she is talking about 
more than one thing such as blocks, shoes, 
or toys? " ' YKS 



Without letting the child l^old onto any- 
thing, cau this child belance on one 
foot for more than 2 se(H)nds? 



Without- fet t Ing the child take a running 
Jump, can this^chlld broad jump a 
distance of 12 inches or more? 



25. Can this child copy a picture of a 

circle .when asked "Draw a picture like 



this/'? 




YES 



YES 



NO 



NO 



Nd 



R 



R 



R 



NO-OPP 



NO-OPP 



NO-OPP 



( J rV YES NO R NO-OPP 

ANSWER THESE YES ANSWER THESE NO 



26. Can this child put eight blocks on top 
of one another without the blocks 
falling? This applies to small blocks 
(about 1 inch in size) and not blocks 
more than 2 Inches in size. 



YES 



NO 



R 



NO-OPP 



27. Does this child play hide*-and-seek , 

cops-and-robbers or other games where 
he/she takes tXirns follow rul6s? 

\ 



YES 



NO 



R 



NO-OPP 
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28. Can this child put Jeans, «hlrt, dresH 
or HockH on without help (except 

snapping, buttoning and belts? ' YKS NO R NO-OPF 

29. Without your coaching or saying his/her 
Uiime, does this child say both first 
and last name? Nicknames may be used 
In place of first name. Circle NO If 
child gives first, name only or Is not 

easily understood. ^ YKS NO R. NO-OFP 

3 Year Check ANSWKR QUKSTIONS 30 through J 7 

M). Ca!i this child button some of his/her 

clothing or doll's clothes? Snaps don't 

count. Mark NO-OPI' if ^he/he does not ' 
have shirts or blouses with buttons. YKS NO R NO~OPF 

U. Can this child balance on one foot for 
more tlian 6 seconds without holding on 

to anything? YKS NO R NO-OPF 

32. Can this child copy a plct^ure of the + 
when he/she Is shown a picture like 
this? _ 



Answer YKS X 1 



Answer NO J y ^ 



YES NO R NO-OPP 



33. Can this child follow these four verbal 
directions? 

''Put this paper oii the floor." 

"Put the paper undei: the chair." 

"Put this paper jln front of ^ou." 

"Put this paper b ejiln^ y o^ YES NO R NO~OPP 

34. Does this child react calmly and easily 

(without crying, whimpering or hanging ^ 
on) when mother or father leave him/her 

at school? ^ YES NO R NO-OPP 

Continue through question 37 for 5 year old children. 
6 Year Check 

35» Can this child correctly point when you 
name these four colors: red, blue, 
^ green, and yellow. YES NO R NO-OPP 

36. Can this child hop one foot two or more 
times without holding onto anything? 

Skipping doesn't count. YES NO R NO-OPP 
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37. Can thla child dretis completely witliout 



YKS 



NO > R NO-OPF 



38. Wlien the child drawn a picture of a man 
without help, how many paitB of the body 
does he/she include? Wlien scoring, count 
any pair (^yes, ears, etc.) as one part* 

a) Were at least three parts drawn? YES NO 

^ b) Were at least six parts drawn? YES NO 

39. ^ost smalls^ children play with large 

balls. ^^an this child catch a small ball, 

such as a tei^is biill, using pnly his/her 

hands? YES NO 



R hJQ-OPP 
R NO-OPP 



R NO-OPP 



40. 



41 



Without holding onto anything, can this 
child balance on one foot for 11 seconds 
oi inor^? 



Wlien shown an example, can this child 
draw a picture^pf a square? 



YES 



NO 



YKS 



YES 



NO 



R NO-OFP 



NO R NO-OPP 



Answer YES only to a square which hay 
four square corners and straight lines. 
Answer NO to any figure with rounded or 



opened corners. 
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APPENDIX fc: 



TABLE OF ADJUSTED VALUES 



1 



2L9 
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lable 33 
Estimates of Adjusted ValueH 



Seta of PredlctorH 



Handicapped children's levels 
of active social Interaction 

Nonhandlcapped chlldrtVn'B levels 
of active social Interaction 

Handicapped children's average 
levels of social play 

Nonhandlcapped children's average 
levels of social play 



Computed 
value 



.22 



.31 



.31 



.19 



Liberally adjusted 
.R^ value^i 



18 



23 



2h 



16 



Conservatively adjusted 
R^ valuel^ 



07 



.18 



. 13 



003 



^Adjustments made for only the number^oy independent variables that entered into regression equations, 
^Adjustments made for total numb^/ of independent variables, 
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